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Notes and Observations 


ACADEMY OR LETTERS 


LEADING article in The Times Literary Sup- 

plement discussed recently, with reference 
to the publication by the English Association of 
the latest volume of The Year’s Work in English 
Studies, the number of aspects which the study of 
English now assumes. ‘A commentator seeking 
for a single thread of interest running through 
this volume’s compact pages would be almost as 
baffled as if he were seeking a similar thread 
running through Whitaker’s Almanack.’ 

The two main ‘threads’ in the study and 
practice of English which have for long divided 
attention are the literary and the academic, 
which so far from converging have for some time 
shown dangerous signs of growing farther apart. 
From the introduction of English as an autho- 
rized ‘subject’ in schools and universities, the 
grammatical and linguisticapproach, so farfrom 
assisting the literary one, has tended to rival it, 
so that in the University Honours Schools of 
English in their early days students found them- 
selves victims of a tussle between the language 
and literature staff as to which side should 
be entitled to claim most of their allegiance. 
Happily the humanistic influence of such 
teachers as Raleigh and Quiller-Couch, Wyld 
and Jespersen, took the edge off the conflict, 
broadened and harmonized policy, and turned 
what threatened to remain a scientific study of 
language unrelated to an aesthetic study of 
letters into an enlightened unity. But a growing 
tendency is now apparent for academic English 


again to become so specialized that the English 
scholar—the philologist, the bibliographer, the 


‘textual commentator—regards the litterateur 


with suspicion which the latter reciprocates, so 
that two camps are once more set up, the one 
regarding the other as journalistic, the latter 
regarding the former as pedantic. Where litera- 
ture has in fact descended to mere journalism or 
scholarship to pedantry suspicion is justified, 
but where the divergence is only one of differing 
interest antagonism is wrong and harmful. 

A body such as the English Association, con- 
taining as it does practitioners and students in 
so many fields of English, should serve to remind 
the scholar that without the creative literary 
artist, even if not of the front rank, scholarship 
would have nothing to study; at the same time 
the author should be encouraged to welcome 
the scholar’s critical interest in letters, without 
which many minor works would be forgotten, 
and literary standards would be less capable of 
standing up to the tests of time. The Language 
paper in the present Certificate of Education is 
a test of writing, the Literature paper a test of 
reading: to put store by one and not the other 
would be equivalent to saying that a pupil 
should be able to read but not write, or vice 
versa. So in the adult world, to care for scholar- 
ship only or only for the art of writing is to miss 
the point of both, which is to enable us to enjoy 
the use of the English tongue. 

G. B. 
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My First Acquaintance with Humour’ 
By MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, Editor of Punch 


I FIRST became acquainted with humour, in 
the professional sense, in January of last year 
when I walked across from the offices of the 
Daily Telegraph in Fleet Street, to 10 Bouverie 
Street, to become the eighth Editor of Punch 
since it was founded in 1841. This was, for me, 
the most unlikely change of occupation imagin- 
able. Like everyone else, I have at different 
times and in different moods imagined myself 
becoming all sorts of things, including, among 
others, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and the 
Lord Chief Justice. Never, however, drunk or 
sober, had it occurred to me that under any 
circumstances I might become Editor of Punch. 
This was not, I fear, so much due to modesty as 
to the fact that Punch was entirely outside my 
beat. On the few occasions that I turned over its 
pages it neither amused nor interested me. It 
seemed to belong to a world remote from the 
one in which I had, perforce, to live—a world 
given over to every variety of savagery; in 
which, over large areas, the institution ofslavery 
had been re-established, with every prospect 
that such free societies as remained would soon, 
and perhaps very soon, slip, almost without 
knowing it, into becoming the servile states 
whose coming to pass Hilaire Belloc had so bril- 
liantly and forcefully prophesied. 

Punch, that is to say, did not seem to me to 
belong to the present at all; and, like many 
others of my generation, I brushed it aside as an 
expression of wishful thinking on the part of a 
battered, and increasingly frightened, middle 
class. In its pages I considered (in so far as I 
considered the matter at all—which was little) 
that the illusion was sustained that all children 
had nannies; that everyone was interested in 
cricket and went to boarding-schools. Indeed, 
it would be an interesting exercise (and one, 
incidentally, which was tried out recently, 
though with indifferent success, by the B.B.C.) 
to attempt to reconstruct life between the wars 
exclusively from the pages of Punch. The result, 
whatever other merits or demerits it might have, 
would provide no more than a very shadowy 
impression of those years. The economic de- 
pression, the rise of Nazi-ism, would barely 


occur at all; and the General Strike (covered by 
a cartoon showing John Bull thanking a police- 
man for his valuable services) would seem to 
have been no more than a momentary aberra- 
tion soon dealt with and forgotten. 

This was doubtless unavoidable, and in a 
sense it might be argued that Punch was still 
fulfilling its traditional role of recording social 
history. Christopher Robin might not be any 
conceivable little boy, but he was the little boy 
middle-class parents wanted their little boys to 
be—if you see what I mean. Be that as it may, 
finding myself, as I have said, unexpectedly 
Editor of Punch, I had both to read it and try to 
make up my mind what it was supposed to do. 

This immediately raised the question (to 
which, I confess, I had hitherto given little 
thought) of what humour may be said to 
consist. The range, after all, is enormous— 
from the sublimity of Don Quixote and Sir 
John Falstaff to the horror of ‘stories’ tediously 
exchanged in a bar; from the superb and harsh 
satire of a Hogarth to the comic strip. In this 
connexion, onething I soonlearnt—thathumour 
is a subject about which feelings run very high. 
The rage of readers of Punch who consider they 
have been defrauded of their jokes is prodigious, 
as is the rage of others who complain that the 
jokes offered them are incomprehensible or sub- 
standard. I am almost forced to the conclusion 
that humour is one of the few subjects about 
which everyone is deadly serious. In my office in 
Punch portraits or photographs of my predeces- 
sors hang on the walls looking down upon me. 
I note in their features a decided tinge of melan- 
choly, due, doubtless, to the perpetual struggle 
in which they were engaged to be funny them- 
selves and to cater for the humdrum needs of 
their contemporaries. 

Anyway, brooding upon these matters myself, 
I have reached certain tentative conclusions 
which I may, perhaps, lay before you. Humour 
at its greatest, it seems to me, is, like poetry, a 
sense of the imperfection of mortal life. Man, 
who is fated to live imprisoned within the con- 
fines of time and flesh, is yet so constituted that 
hecanconceiveescapefrom these restrictions. He 
is inherently imperfect, but perfection is within 


* From an address given to the Association, 26 September 1953, in the Alliance Hall, Westminster. 
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his comprehension. This disparity between the 
perfection he can conceive and the inevitable 
imperfection of himself, his nature, and all 
his works, provides, in one aspect, an impres- 
sion of grotesqueness or absurdity. Hence 
humour. 

You will have noted, immediately, that so 
far I have said little about pictorial humour, 
and nearly everything about written humour, 
whereas in point of fact Punch is more famous, 
and more looked at, for its drawings than for its 
letterpress, and always, as far as I can discover, 
has been. The explanation of this is that I am 
myself abysmally ignorant on this subject, and 
only now am beginning to learn a little about 
it. May I, however, in illustration of my point, 
mention one comic artist of genius—Hogarth. 
In him we see explicitly what I have ventured 
to put forward as the basis of all humour—viz. 
a heightened sense of the imperfection of life 
itself, and, specifically, of human society. Often, 
of late, I’ve toyed with the idea of applying pre- 
cisely his method: thus, instead of the Rake’s 
Progress, the Don’s. Instead of the Drunkard’s, 
the Fournalist’s. Any help in such a project would 
be greatly appreciated. The fact is that, despite 
contemporary complacencies, Man’s follies and 
inadequacies are indestructible. You smoke 
them out of the gin palaces and they turn up in 
the garden suburbs; what you gain on the swings 
of social reform you lose on the roundabouts of 
incurable human vanity. 

Such, then, was my first conclusion about 
humour—that it must be truthful, a contact 
with rather than an escape from reality. An 
interesting side issue here is that, therefore, it is 
only possible to satirize effectively what is 
thoroughly understood. Swift was a wonderful 
political satirist because he was an expert on 
politics. By the same token Orwell was a won- 
derful satirist of the modern totalitarian state. 
Hence the irritation of, for instance, much 
humour based on illiterate and dialect speech, 
or, for that matter, on ‘modern art’, readily 
susceptible to satirical treatment, but only, 
again, by those who understand ‘modern art’ 
and why it has come to pass. Another notable 
example of the operation of the same principle 
is parody, nowadays a too little practised art. 
The parodist, to be successful, must know what 
he is parodying, not only in its outward form but 
in its inner nature. 
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It follows from this essential truthfulness of 
humour that it cannot, without becoming 
second-rate, merely gloss over what is disagree- 
able. When it does so, it bears the same relation 
to authentic humour as sentimentalism does to 
authentic sentiment. Dreams, you will agree, 
are never funny; dreaming, one never laughs. 
Laughter belongs to waking. 

Returning for a moment to the agonies of an 
Editor of Punch, one of the sharpest is unques- 
tionably the New Yorker. Practically everyone 
says either : ‘How wonderful that you’re going to 
make Punchlike the New Yorker’ , or, alternatively, 
‘Whatever you do, don’t for God’s sake make 
Punch like the New Yorker!’ There are those who 
accuse one of copying the New Yorker, and again 
those who complain because one hasn’t copied 
it. The New Yorker, in fact, is a bit of an obses- 
sion. This, of course, only reflects the general 
condition of Anglo-American relations, which 
(in the circumstances, not surprisingly) are 
a mixture of envious resentment and resentful 
obsequiousness. It is interesting, however, that 
initially Ross (the New Yorker’s first, and most 
brilliant, Editor) deliberately and consciously 
copied Punch. Thus certain features like con- 
trasted items from the same newspaper or 
periodical, which have been in Punch for years 
and years, were taken over by the New Yorker. 
You may imagine our feelings in Bouverie 
Street when the plagiarism in such cases is 
charged against us. 

It is, however, true that American humour, 
as expressed in the New Yorker and elsewhere, is 
sharply different from ours in certain respects. 
Arriving over there earlier this year, I was of 
course questioned about this, and foolishly com- 
mitted myself to several generalizations, as that 
American humour is sharper, more sexy, more 
brutal, more based on the wisecrack than the 
humour ofsituation. All this is true up toa point, 
yet I wasinterested to find that the very charming 
and self-effacing editor of the New Yorker was just 
as dubious as I was about what should or should 
not go into a humorous satirical magazine. 

Quite a number of Punch artists draw in the 
New Yorker, and vice versa (though less, because 
of financial differences), and sometimes there 
come to Punch drawings which have obviously 
been across the Atlantic and rejected there. 
They’re seldom, if ever, accepted here—which 
goes to indicate, not so much a different type of 
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humour, as a difference between the American 
and British social scene. I’d say, at a rough esti- 
mate, that between 50 and 60 per cent. of the 
contents of the New Yorker could appear in 
Punch, and that of the rest, it is more its topicality 
than its nature which makes it uninterchange- 
able. 

Onabasisof any original definition of humour 
sex must decidedly rate as humorous material. 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the disparity 
between human aspiration and human per- 
formance than sex—a circumstance which 
doubtless accounts for the fact that some of the 
earliest of all humour is on sexual themes. The 
New Yorker publishes jokes in this field which 
would decidedly shock some of Punch’s faithful 


readers. While certainly proceeding slowly, I 
myself feel that it has been as absurd to keep all 
references to sex out of Punch as were attempts 
made in the last century to bowdlerize Shake- 
speare’s humour. This brings me to another 
point—that Good Taste is the enemy of humour. 
Mr. Punch hasn’t been to a good school. He’s 
the Fool in Lear, not Prospero; he’s Falstaff, not 
Polonius. 

Perhaps the final conclusion must be that 
there is no such thing as British, American, or 
any other humour, but only humour—a blessed 
element in our lives, a factor in our freedom, a 
means of criticism, a bulwark against totali- 
tarianism, the first casualty under a dictator- 
ship. Long may it thrive. 


The Old Bell-Ringer 


(pews quiet sunlight fingering the bulbs 

Coaxes the white bells open where he sits 
Dreaming beside the fire, of other Springs 
Outside his bedroom window, trodden Springs 
That lie life-deep beneath the breathing wood, 
Beneath his running footstep and the quick 
Impulsive hammer of the springtime blood. 
Dreaming, he sits before the dying fire; 

Dying, he dreams while hyacinths begin 

Their chime of bells within his tired brain... . 
He cannot quite remember, cannot ring 

The peal that sounded all his children’s names 

As he grasps the bell-rope with uncertain hands. 
The bells are without tongues . . . ah, there is James 
Running across the graves again . . . what’s death 
To children but a carved stone on the grass? 

The morning shadows shorten till they pass 

Into the bell-tower where they wait to creep 

Out of the ivied walls with shawls of sleep 

To wrap him round . . . now all the bells of Spring 
Cannot awake him to his happy task. 

The tasselled sunlight lingers in his hands, 

But the silver cord is loosed; the golden bowl 

Of sunset breaks around him in a ring 

Of bells we cannot hear; beyond our sight 

He leaves an empty chair beside the fire 

To cross the darkened threshold into light. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 
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Talking about Poetry 


By CLIVE SANSOM 


A shortened version of three broadcasts given to Modern and High Schools by the Supervisor of Speech 
Education for Tasmania. Reprinted by permission of the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


I. THE THEMES 


paint is the one art that the English- 
speaking people have really excelled in. We 
have produced some good music—like Pur- 
cell’s or Vaughan Williams’s—but nobody 
would compare it with the great body of work 
produced by continental composers. And though 
we have had painters like Constable and Turner, 
we have not exactly had a monopoly of old 
masters, But with poetry it’s different. We can 
say that much of the greatest poetry in the last 
500 years has been written in the English lan- 
guage: Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
Browning, Eliot—and dozens of others. No 
other race since the ancient Greeks can touch us 
where poetry is concerned. Yet we ignore it, or 
are half-ashamed of it. 

I wonder why this idea has grown up that 
poetry is ‘girl’s stuff’, as I heard a boy call it 
recently. It’s true that girls and women have 
written some good poetry, but by far the greatest 
of the great poetry hasbeen written bymen—and 
not particularly weak-kneed men, either. Take 
Roy Campbell, the South African poet, who has 
been everything in his time from a deck-hand 
to a professional bull-fighter. You probably 
know the poem he wrote called ‘Horses on the 
Camargue’—a poem as tough as the man him- 
self. He wrote that while breaking-in wild horses 
in the south of France. Here’s just a part of it: 


For when, for years a slave, 

A horse of the Camargue in alien hands, 

Should catch some far-off fragrance of the 
wave 

Carried far inland from his native sands, 

Many have told the tale 

Of how in fury, foaming at the rein, 

He hurls his rider; and with lifted tail, 

With coal-red eyes and cataracting mane, 

Heading his course for home 

Though sixty foreign leagues before him 
sweep, 

Will never rest until he breathes the foam 

And hears the native thunder of the deep. 


Now I’m not suggesting that all poets are 


horse-breakers and bull-fighters, But neither are 
they queer exotic creatures living in a vacuum. 
They are people not so very different from you 
and me, sharing the same world. Of course they 
have a gift for poetry, as other people have a 
gift for cooking or mathematics, but they’re not 
essentially different. They live the life we do; 
and their poetry grows out of their ordinary 
life—out of their experience. It isn’t something 
tacked on from the outside. 

That’s why it is a mistake to imagine that 
poetry must be about certain subjects—like love 
or roses. There’s nothing in the world that can’t 
be the subject of a poem, because there’s 
nothing in the world that can’t be the cause of 
strong feelings in the poet. I’ll try to explain 
what I mean. It is difficult to think of anything 
less poetic than a telegraph pole. Not exactly 
inspiring, is it? A poet wouldn’t go out of his way 
to write a poem about it. But suppose he is look- 
ing at a telegraph pole and thinks of all the 
messages that are carried along its wires. And 
suppose he remembers a particular telegram he 
received that meant a great deal to him, and 
that perhaps changed the direction of his life. 
Then a poem might come, and a very good one. 
For you see, it’s not just a telegraph pole then. 
It’s the pole, plus an idea, plus a strong feeling 
—and when you get that combination, anything 
may happen. 

I haven’t an example of a poem about a tele- 
graph pole: I'll leave one of you to write that. 
But here’s something about a train, which most 
people will tell you is no fit subject for a poem— 
The Express, by Stephen Spender. It begins 
quite prosaically, because, after all, an express 
train is prosaic as it steams sedately out of a 
station: 


After the first powerful plain manifesto 

The black statement of pistons, without more 
fuss 

But gliding like a queen she leaves the station. 


But notice the difference when it begins to get 
under way: 


It is now she begins to sing—at first quite low, 
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Then loud, and at last with a jazzy madness— 

The song of her whistle screaming at curves, 

Of deafening tunnels, brakes, innumerable 
bolts. ... 


And see what happens when the poet’s feel- 
ings are really caught up in the speed and noise 
and excitement: 
At last, further than Edinburgh or Rome, 
Beyond the crest of the world, she reaches 
night 
Where only the low stream-line brightness 
Of phosphorus on the tossing hills is white. 
Ah, like a comet through flame she moves 
entranced, 
Wrapped in her music no birdsong, no, nor 
bough 
Bursting with honey buds, shall ever equal. 


At other times the poet may be enjoying him- 
self—nothing more: ‘letting his hair down’, as 
the Americans call it. Here’s one of them try- 
ing to put Einstein into a limerick: 

There was a young lady named Bright 

Who travelled much faster than light. 

She started one day 
In a relative way 
And returned on the previous night. 


I suppose some of you are saying to your- 
selves: ‘Can doggerel be poetry?’ Well, I’m not 
sure. But if you don’t like this kind of rhyme, the 
chances are that you won’t really like poetry 
either. For they are two sides of the same article. 
Most of our great poets—I think Wordsworth is 
the only doubtful one—had a great sense of 
humour. (If you don’t believe me, act the re- 
hearsal scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
read some of Keats’s early letters, or T. S. 
Eliot’s book of nonsense called Old Possum’s 
Book of Practical Cats). And I think a sense of 
humour is useful to the reader, too, because it 
prevents him from getting too solemn and 
precious about poetry. It reminds him that it 
takes all sorts to make a world, and that the 
world of poetry is big enough to contain us all. 


II. THE WORDS 


It’s a pity the idea has got around that poetry 
needs a special kind of language—that we have 
to say ‘azure’ when we mean ‘blue’, ‘o’er’ when 


we mean ‘over’, and so on. It’s as silly as that 
other idea we discussed, that poetry should only 
be written on certain subjects. I said then that 
we can’t separate poetry from life—and I’ll say 
it again in this connexion. For if poetry is to be 
true to life, it must be able to take in any words 
that are used in life. You see, words are a part of 
us. They are not things we write down in an 
exercise book and shut away in a desk. We carry 
them about with us wherever we go, every 
minute of the day. We think with words. We 
feel with words. Even when we are alone and 
not talking to anyone, the words go on in our 
heads. It is almost impossible to have any 
experience in life without its having some effect 
on the words inside us. The only difference 
between the poet and ourselves—or at least the 
main difference—is that he uses these words 
that have been affected in order to build up a 
record of the experience. Now, if he is to do that 
accurately and truthfully, he is more likely to do 
it if he uses the words that belong to his ordinary 
thinking and speaking. And in 1954 we don’t 
think or speak in ‘azures’ and ‘thys’ and ‘love- 
somes’ and ‘God-wots’. If we use a lot of fancy 
words that don’t really belong to us, the result — 
is likely to be as false as a modern house built to 
look like a Tudor cottage, or a teapot that looks 
like a beehive. 

Of course, I'am not suggesting that all you 
have to do, in order to write poetry, is to put 
down snatches of conversation. It is not quite 
so easy as all that. For one thing, there is more 
feeling behind poetry than there is behind most 
of our talking. So the language needed to express 
it is more heightened, more concise, more con- 
centrated. But I am sure that the basis of a 
poet’s work must be the spoken language of the 
time he lives in. He will add to that, he will 
twist it into new uses, but that is where the 
foundations are. We shall see that when we talk 
about rhythm. 

But now let’s consider the other side of poetic 
truth—accuracy. Those of you interested in 
science know how important it is to have an 
accurate definition. Well, that’s just as neces- 
sary in poetry. It’s only second-rate poetry 
that’s vague. But the accuracy we expect in 
poetry is different from that of science. I’ll try to 
explain what I mean by giving two quotations.' 


* This idea has been shamelessly lifted from Professor Day Lewis’s Poetry for You and given an Australian twist. 
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Both are descriptions of a kangaroo—the 
first from a textbook on zoology: 


Kangaroo: mammalia, marsupialia. 
Pouched mammal of Australia. Large hind 
legs and strong tail. They sit upright and 
move by springy leaps, not touching the front 
legs to the ground. 


The second quotation consists of three lines 
from a poem by D. H. Lawrence: 
Her sensitive, long, pure-bred face... . 
Her little loose hands, and drooping Vic- 
torian shoulders. . . . 


The long flat skis of her legs... . 


Well, there you have the two ways of using 
language—the scientific and the poetic. The 
first tells you exactly what the kangaroo seems 
to a zoologist, and enables you to classify it 
among animals. The second gives you the look 
and the ‘feel’ of it. It makes you see, with your 
living eye, that particular kangaroo as the poet 
saw it. “The long flat skis of her legs’. How 
exactly that makes us register the legs in our 
inner eye by describing one object in terms of 
another. And even more vivid is the ‘drooping 
Victorian shoulders’, though you may be less 
certain of that at first hearing. If you are, have 
a look at some pictures in your grandmother’s 
family album, when sloping shoulders were 
fashionable—and then I think the picture will 
‘click’. It makes us realize that though poetry 
is working from quite a different angle to science 
its aims are also truth and accuracy, and its 
value to human understanding is just as 
important. 


Ill. THE RHYTHMS 


Poetry is one of the most civilized things in 
life, yet at the same time it is one of the most 
primitive. The poet’s sensitiveness is highly 
developed, so is his feeling for words; but under- 
neath there is something which belonged to men 
and women before civilization was thought of: 
the primitive basis of poetry—rhythm. Poetry 
shares this with the other arts, particularly with 
music and dancing. From the earliest times men 
have tried to express themselves rhythmically— 
nobody knows why. But you see rhythm in the 
revolving of the stars, the coming and going of 
tides, the migration of birds. It is part of the pat- 
tern of life. So when the artist tries to express 


life, it is not surprising if the way he expresses it 
tends to be rhythmic too. 

The first poetry grew out of primitive music 
and dancing, a chant, half-sung, half-spoken— 
like this Red Indian rain-chant, where the poet 
is trying to break the drought by imagining that 
he can see the rain coming. The words are very 
simple, and probably the whole tribe joined in. 

Far as man can see, 
Comes the rain, 

Comes the rain with me. 
From the rain-mount, 
Rain-mount far away, 
Comes the rain, 

Comes the rain with me. 


Although there was no music, you could still 
hear the tom-toms going on in the words. But 
as men became more civilized, the rhythms they 
used became more varied and complex, because 
their thought was more complex. Here is part of 
a modern poem on the same theme: Prayer for 
Rain by Herbert Palmer: 

O God make it rain! 

Loose the soft silver passion of the rain, 

Send swiftly from above 

This clear token of thy love. 

Make it rain! 

Deck the bushes and the trees 

With the tassels of the rain, 

Make the brooks pound to the seas 

And the earth shine young again— 

Send the rain! 

The same desire for rain is there, yet not the 
same, because now we have ways of storing rain 
and storing corn. We are not so close to nature, 
not so dependent on it as the Red Indians were. 
So the emotion is not so simple and powerful; 
and the rhythm is more flexible, less obvious. 
In fact, the tom-tom is fading out. 

That is what people often forget when they 
read poetry aloud. They are always looking for 
the tom-tom that isn’t there. Of course you still 
have some poems with a very strong beat— 
particularly when they are about dancing or 
some other form of movement, such as gallop- 
ing. But even here, if it’s a good poem, it won’t 
be regular and mechanical, but rather a sugges- 
tion in the background. Take Robert Brown- 
ing’s famous poem, How they brought the Good 
News. There the beat of the words is trying to 
suggest the beat of the horses’ hoofs. But do you 
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notice what a balance Browning kept between 
the primitive element—those hoof-beats—and 
the civilized thought and story? The tom-tom 
never became so insistent that it drowned the 
poet’s natural speech. And of course with most 
poetry—which after all isn’t about galloping— 
the tom-tom sinks farther and farther into the 
background and the individual voice of the poet 
comes forward. In Walter de la Mare, for 
instance, it is often very hard to pick out the 
tom-toms at all. The rhythm seems to be the 
actual rhythm of his thought and feeling: 

Very old are the woods, 

And the buds that break 

Out of the briar’s boughs 

When March winds wake, 

So old with their beauty are— 

Oh no man knows 

Through what wild centuries 

Roves back the rose. 


You know the rhythm of that is perfect, but how 
hard it would be to scan it—if anyone were 
callous enough to try! 

Perhaps I shouldn’t say this, but I think a 
great deal of harm has been done to poetry by 
scansion. We take a perfectly good poem to bits, 
to look for the tom-tom—which probably isn’t 
there anyway! Scanning a poem doesn’t help us 
to understand it. It doesn’t help us to speak it. 
But somehow the idea has got into examina- 
tions, and we are all the victims. I think some 
people have the idea that a poet says to himself: 
‘Ah! asunset. That’s a good subject for a poem. 
What metre shall I use?’ Then he takes out his 
little notebook and looks up a ‘tetrameter’ and 
‘octameter’, turns to another page headed ‘iam- 
bic’ and ‘trochaic’, and says ‘Yes, trochaic will 
make a nice change.’ Then he fills in words to 
fit, like a crossword puzzle. 

But of course it doesn’t happen like that. A 
poem begins by something happening to make 
the poet think deeply or feel deeply—generally 
both at once—and these two coming together 


produce the rhythm automatically. At first you 
may only get a single line, for the beginning of 
the poem, or the end. But there it is, the rhythm 
is decided for you—decided by the thought and 
feeling, not by somebody else’s textbook. Be- 
sides, those metres were really the scholars’ 
attempt to explain the rhythms of classical 
poetry—the rhythms used by Greek and Roman 
poets. A lot of English poetry simply can’t be 
made to fit them, however hard we try tosqueeze 
them in. The rhythms of English speech are 
different, and some poems come straight from 
those rhythms without having the classical 
metres even in the back of their minds. Stephen 
Spender and C. Day Lewis often work like 
that—so does T. S. Eliot. You hear in their verse 
the actual speech of today. The stressing may be 
tighter and more regular than conversation, the 
words more carefully chosen, but the rhythms 
are those of ordinary speech: 


A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 

For a journey, and such a long journey, 
The ways deep and the weather sharp, 
The very dead of winter. ... 


Poetry, if it is to be true to life, must be able to 
take in the subject-matter and the language of 
life. The same applies to rhythm. The poet 
thinks and feels in twentieth-century English, so 
his poetry is more likely to ring true if it is based 
on the rhythms of ordinary speech. When read- 
ing poetry, especially modern poetry, we don’t 
want to worry too much about metres. What we 
need to do is to find the mood of the poem, to put 
ourselves into that mood so that we are feeling 
with the poet, then to say his words as simply as 
we can. For there is nothing artificial about 
poetry. It is the poet’s natural way of talking. 
Do you remember what Keats said in one of his 
letters? poetry comes not as naturally as 
leaves to a tree, it had better not come at all.’ 
I think that is true of learning poetry as well as of 
writing it. 


All’s One 


VEN this one most loved, this every one, 
This one or any laid in the mill of earth 
Is sifted from his place 
Into what creeps or runs or swims or flies, 
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Roots in the ground or parasites of blood. 
From world’s end to world’s end 

His scattered factions perpetrate self-wars. 
No structures hold; even the faithful bones 
Weather away like rocks. 


The king is dead, is dead. He will not come 

For all your conjuring though from his tomb 

The plunderers take out 

Day after day the inexhaustible bread. 

Frail as a cloud that’s tattered across the stars, 
Disbanded over earth, 

Threshed to the quarters of the quarrelling winds, 
In multitudinous commonage of dust 

Where is his single place? 


Who is he? He is no one. From blind earth 


And unrequiring sea his parting done, 
Mourn no man dead, or mourn 

All creatures of the separating sun. 
Drawn to the sun, divided from the sun, 


How could his eyes take in 


Such power of light but for a little time? 
Rocking herse!f, the earth began to sing, 


Weep or rejoice, all’s one. 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


The Importance of Wilfred Owen 


By HOWARD SERGEANT 


ILFRED OWEN, thoughstrongly influenced 

by Siegfried Sassoon, nevertheless went 
far beyond that poet in his efforts to comprehend 
war in all its various aspects and to grasp its 
real significance to the age in which he lived. 
It is for this reason, quite apart from his techni- 
cal interest, that of all the poets who wrote of 
the First World War, Owen constitutes the 
strongest link between the poetry of the nine- 
teenth century and that of today. ‘Above all, 
I am not concerned with Poetry’, he wrote in 
the notes which he intended as the basis of a 
Preface to a volume of his poems, 


‘My subject is War, and the pity of War. 
The Poetry is in the pity. 


Yet these elegies are to this generation in no 
sense consolatory. They may be to the next. All 
a poet can do today is warn. That is why the 
true Poets must be truthful.’ 


Wilfred Owen was born in 1893 at Plas 
Wilmot, Oswestry. After matriculating at Lon- 
don University, he went to Bordeaux in 1913 as 
a tutor, and whilst he was living in France 
gained the friendship of the poet Laurent Tail- 
hade. There is no evidence of any direct French 
influence upon his poetry, but it is not unlikely 
that Tailhade, himselfan innovator, encouraged 
him in his technical experiments and that the 
two poets discussed Tailhade’s pacifist ideas. 
Certainly Owen’s study of French poetry 
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strengthened his own writing, for until this 
period his major influence had been that of 
Keats, and the lushness of his earliest verse 
betrays the fact that it was Keats’s appreciation 
of the sound-values of words rather than the 
depth of his imagination which appealed so 
strongly in the first instance to Wilfred Owen. 
Not that he ever renounced his earliest alle- 
giance. His affinities with Keats are just as 
pronounced in his later work—particularly in 
Strange Meeting, which many critics consider to 
behisfinest poem—butthey arerevealed through 
the individual mastery of language combined 
with a fully developed outlook. A poem written 
a month before the outbreak of war indicates 
the direction in which his experiments were 
leading him: 
Leaves 
Murmuring by myriads in the shimmering 
trees. 
Lives 
Wakening with wonder in the Pyrenees. 
Birds 
Cheerily chirping in the early day. 
Bards 
Singing of summer scything thro’ the hay. 


In 1915, when his tutorial contract had 
expired, he returned to England to enlist, and 
towards the end of the following year was sent to 
the Front. Like Sassoon he was appalled by the 
horrors of warfare, and his first reactions were 
those of bitterness and anger against the con- 
ditions which caused so much suffering, and of 
compassion for his fellow victims; yet even at 
this stage he seems to have been groping beneath 
the surface of immediate events to an all- 
embracing knowledge of the human spirit. His 
sensitivity is conveyed in one of the earliest of 
his war poems, Exposure: 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east 
winds that knive us... 

Wearied we keep awake because the night is 
silent... 

Low drooping flares confuse our memory of 
the salient... 

Worried by silence, sentries whisper, curious, 
nervous, 

But nothing happens. 


Watching, we hear the mad gusts tugging on 
the wire, 


Like twitching agonies of men among its 
brambles. 
Northward, incessantly, the flickering gun- 
nery rumbles, 
Far off, like a dull rumour of some other war. 
What are we doing here? 


Since we believe not otherwise can kind 
fires burn; 

Nor ever suns smile true on child, or field, or 
fruit, 

For God’s invincible spring our love is made 
afraid; 

Therefore, not loath, we lie out here; there- 
fore were born, 

For love of God seems dying. 


When he was invalided home after the 
Somme battles in 1917, he was sent to Craig- 
lockhart War Hospital near Edinburgh, where 
he edited the hospital magazine. It was there 
that he met Siegfried Sassoon for the first time. 
Sassoon, whose book of poems entitled The Old 
Huntsman had recently been published, arrived 
shortly after Owen (the official response to his 
spirited protest against the continuance of the 
war was to deal with him as a victim of shell- 
shock). The two poets became firm friends, and 
Owen, given the right encouragement, de- 
veloped rapidly. Acknowledging his debt to 
Sassoon in November of that year, he wrote: 


‘Know that since Mid-September . . . I 
hold you as Keats+Christ+Elijah+my 
colonel+my 
IV in profile . . . And you have fixed my 
life—however short. You did not light me: 
I was always a mad comet; but you have 
fixed me. I spun round you a satellite for a 
month, but I shall swing out soon, a dark 
star in the orbit where you will blaze...’ 


The last sentence proved true enough. After 
a few poems in the style of his friend, whose 
work he approved, Wilfred Owen began to 
assert his own individuality in an unmistakable 
manner. In the poems which followed there is 
both realism and indignation, but these attri- 
butes are subordinate to the burning pity which 
possessed him whenever he contemplated the 
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tragedy of war, and which reached its most per- 
fect expression in Greater Love: 


Red lips are not so red 
As the stained stones kissed by the English 
dead... 


Heart, you were never hot, 
Nor large, nor full like hearts made great 
with shot; 
And though your hand be pale, 
Paler are all which trail 
Your cross through flame and hail: 
Weep, you may weep, for you may touch 
them not. 


It is a pity not for the individual alone, but for 
the whole of humanity, symbolized by the 
common soldier: 


Move him into the sun— 
Gently its touch awoke him once, 
At home, whispering of fields unsown .. . 


Think how it wakes the seeds— 
Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 
Are limbs so dear-achieved, are sides 
Full-nerved—still warm—too hard to stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 
O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth’s sleep at all?’ 
(Futility) 


It was because his range of vision extended 
beyond the bloodshed and the agonies of the 
Western Front—though he never overlooked 
personal grief or suffering—and because he was 
so aware of his own responsibility to future 
ages, that he was acutely conscious of the human 
tragedy and all its implications. “The true Poets 
must be truthful’—that is, they must concern 
themselves with transcendent realities as well 
as the realities of the moment, however distress- 
ing. This is admirably brought out in Strange 
Meeting. In this poem Owen describes how he 
encounters, in a subterranean corridor of Hell 
‘long since scooped / Through granites which 
titanic wars had groined’, an enemy soldier, 
obviously the German counterpart of himself, 
whom for the purposes of the poem heis alleged 
to have slain on the previous day. ‘I am the 
enemy you killed, my friend,’ announces the 
German— 


For by my gleemight many men havelaughed, 
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And of my weeping something had been left, 

Which must die now. I mean the truth un- 
told, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 

Now men will go content with what we 
spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swift with swiftness of the 
tigress, 

None will break ranks, though nations trek 
from progress. 

Courage was mine, and I had mystery, 

Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their 
chariot-wheels 

I would go up and wash them from sweet 
wells, 

Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 


Not only the immediate unpalatable facts but 
also the greater long-term truth about war 
must be told, insists the poet, otherwise ‘men 
will go content with what we spoiled. Or, dis- 
content, boil bloody, and be spilled.’ One has 
but to look back over the last twenty years, to 
the battlefields of China, Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, to appreciate the soundness of his prog- 
nosis; or to the division of nations under the 
contemporary pressure of events into armed 
ideological camps, to realize that when Owen 
said ‘None will break ranks, though nations 
trek from progress’ he visualized clearly the 
situation which could, and which actually 
did, arise out of the conflict in which he 
lost his life. The increasing tendency today 
towards centralization and uniformity, towards 
the regimentation of human beings, towards 
the concentration of power into the hands of a 
few men (‘the march of this retreating world / 
Into vain citadels’), at a time when scientific 
knowledge has far outstripped moral concep- 
tions, so that the civilized world is threatened 
by the tremendous forces which scientists have 
placed at man’s disposal, emphasizes the vali- 
dity of Owen’s poetry for our own troubled age. 
Courage, stoicism, capacity to endure, and 
faith in the efficacy of human suffering, may 
help us to face our problems, but they will not 
suffice us in our present dilemma; only through 
a complete recognition of the fundamental 
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unity of mankind and determined action con- 
sistent with such a recognition can our future, 
and our children’s future, be assured. 

Despite the conditions in which he wrote and 
despite his conflict of mind about his own parti- 
cipation in the war, Wilfred Owen was, as Mr. 
Blunden has observed, ‘an unwearied worker in 
the laboratory of word, rhythm and music of 
language’, and he has had a strong influence 
upon his successors. His experiments with 
assonance and dissonance and his preoccupa- 
tion with sound effects led him to the discovery 
of a new technique—the use of para-rhyme in 
place of true end-rhyme; that is, the retention 
of the consonants with a change of vowel or 
diphthong in the last words of the lines, which, 
if the traditional manner had been followed, 
would have required complementary rhymes 
as in: 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend, 

I knew you in the dark; for so you frowned. 


Thus he opened up a wide range of verbal 
relationships to later poets, who would other- 
wise have been confined to the limited number 
of perfect rhymes to any particular word, or 
compelled to forgo the advantages of rhyme 
in order to avoid such limitations. Earlier poets 
had, of course, exercised their licence by using 
para-rhyme or near-rhyme in isolated cases, 
but Owen was the first poet to develop it into a 
method by which he could convey ‘remoteness, 
darkness, emptiness and shock’. Occasionally 
he introduced variations by retaining only the 
final consonants or dropping the pitch of the 
echo-word, and made this even more appealing 


to the senses by skilful alliteration and internal 
echoes, and by adapting the rhythm of the 
lines to the feeling communicated. The method 
is demonstrated in Insensibility: 

Happy are men who yet before they are 

killed 

Can let their veins run cold. 

Whom no compassion fleers 

Or makes their feet 

Sore on the alleys cobbled with their brothers. 

The front line withers, 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers 

For poets’ tearful fooling: 

Men, gaps for filling: 

Losses who might have fought 

Longer; but no one bothers. 


It was, perhaps, his technique which made 
the greatest impression upon the poets of the 
next generation; but as the significance of his 
poetry in relation to ensuing events became 
apparent, Owen’s reputation grew rapidly, and 
today he is generally acknowledged to be the 
most important of the poets of the First World 
War. 

He was killed at the Sambre Canal crossing 
a few days before the Armistice. Sassoon 
gathered his poems together and they were 
published in 1920, but a more complete collec- 
tion, edited with amemoir by Edmund Blunden, 
appeared in 1933. If he left only a small body of 
work, it is yet enough for us to form some idea 
of the loss to English poetry caused by the death 
of this young poet whose main subject, though 
he professed to be writing of War and ‘the pity 
of War’, was, in fact, humanity itself. 


Dylan Thomas: 1914-53 


ND so time holds you no longer green and dying 


In his tyranny of years, 


Truant for ever now in the world of wagons, 

Cockcrow and hay-days. Riding the morning branches, 
Wear the young sun like a crown, lord of your country: 
Life without end escaped to that leaf-green kingdom 
You re-inherit, its final freedom yours. 


We should not mourn your long return with grieving. 


For one whose unique grace 


Dylan Thomas: 1914-53 


Lay in his living joy, and joy in living, 

Death is an entrance: timeless to inhabit 

That first and singing land; again assuming 
Nature of rain, star, grassblade—who, reclaiming 
Their brother now, shall give him rich increase. 


PLAYS 


NEw play by T. S. Eliot is always a much 
discussed theatre event. The plot of The 
Confidential Clerk, Mr. Eliot’s Edinburgh Festival 
comedy of last summer (now at the Lyric), 
turns neatly on the pivot of confused identities: 
which foundling, out of several of these grown- 
up unfortunates, belongs to whose doubtful 
past? Amid various false clues and surprises, the 
play proceeds to solve this complicated acrostic. 
Yet The Confidential Clerk is otherwise far more 
straightforward than its predecessor. Here are 
no mysterious Guardians or Libations to delight 
intellectual audiences and mystify middlebrow 
ones with their underlying significance. Those 
who choose to accept the play on the level of 
amusing sophisticated comedy may easily do 
so. Yet the theme is an intrinsically serious and 
essentially Eliotian one—that of creative desire 
totally unmatched by executant ability: of a 
man’s ‘craving to create’—in the words of the 
successful financier who, had he followed his 
inclination, would have become an unsuccessful 
potter—‘when he is wholly uncreative’. Charac- 
teristically, the play leaves us at the end with 
the dilemma unresolved. If any conclusion may 
be reached, it is that those who attempt, like the 
Confidential Clerk, to live the creative life— 
‘an escape into living’ through ‘a private door 
into the real world’—come off singularly un- 
satisfactorily in the realm of material affairs. 
The production was smooth, and Denholm 
Elliott, as the Clerk, quietly memorable; Mar- 
garet Leighton as the outrageous Lucasta 
Angel was inclined in certain places—notably 
Act II—to overplay her part. 
The Arts recently revived an agreeable 
frolic in Lennox Robinson’s Drama at Inish, 


MARGARET WILLY 


Plays, Films, Television 


which explored in exuberant detail the impact 
of the Drama (with a capital) on a sleepy Irish 
sea-side resort. Last season Inish had enjoyed 
the Comicalities Concert Party; so it was small 
wonder that no one quite knew what to make of 
Ibsen, Strindberg, and the Russians. Repercus- 
sions were spectacular. After an evening at An 
Enemy of the People the local member of parlia- 
ment let down his side. The butcher, suffering 
from an overdose of The Father, hurled a 
hatchet at his aggravating wife. Happily, how- 
ever, this uncharacteristic orgy of excess led 
to no fatal results. The meter was always a 
penny one, so that the gas ran out in time; the 
boy who jumped off the pier was a strong 
swimmer, and decided that the water was too 
cold; and by the final curtain, sanity and 
gaiety had returned to Inish with the banish- 
ment of the Drama Company and arrival of the 
circus. This parody of theatrical gloom some- 
what overworked its theme, so that by Act III 
news of attempted suicide, murder, and arson 
was growing more than a little tedious. But the 
production would have been worth seeing if 
only for the delectably dignified antics of 
Binnie Hale and Charles Heslop as the leading 
exponents of Art in the Theatre. 

An unusual revival was Donald Wolfit’s pro- 
duction at the King’s, Hammersmith, of Mas- 
singer’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts. The play 
is, perhaps, best remembered as the cause of 
Byron’s falling into convulsions in his box on 
the first night of Kean’s bloodcurdling perfor- 
mance at Drury Lane in 1816; while the leading 
lady fainted away and—according to Hazlitt— 
the feminine part of the audience was driven 
into hysterics. While Mr. Wolfit did not, for- 
tunately, reach such triumphant heights of 
horror, his Sir Giles Overreach was detestable 
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enough, with all Volpone’s lust for riches and 
unscrupulosity with his only daughter’s virtue. 
Massinger’s play is, indeed, full of echoes: not 
only of Jonson—especially striking in Over- 
reach’s description of the ways in which he has 
acquired his wealth—but of As You Like It 
(the ragged and disinherited young nobleman 
wronged by an elder kinsman); of Twelfth 
Night (the mourning widow rejecting all suitors, 
the tricked steward); and, in the inspired 
gluttony of Justice Greedy, of Falstaff. After 
the first act, which moved slowly, the produc- 
tion was a lively one. Donald Wolfit’s Sir Giles 
possessed a kind of integrity of villainy; and 
especially able performances came also from 
John Wynyard as the seedy, sycophantic 
steward, Marrall, and Ernest Hare, engagingly 
rubicund in endless discussion of fat partridges, 
venison, and Norfolk dumplings. 

Those who missed Glen Byam Shaw’s Strat- 
ford production of Antony and Cleopatra will 
have welcomed the chance to remedy their 
omission in the play’s six-weeks’ run at the 
Prince’s Theatre at the end of last year. The 
production had many impressive moments; 
and Michael Redgrave’s Antony struck mag- 
nificent fire even from his dotage in those strong 
Egyptian fetters—a towering figure undwarfed 
even by enslavement and shame. His impulsive 
hotness was admirably set off against the cold, 
thin-lipped implacability of Marius Goring’s 
Octavius Caesar; while Harry Andrews was the 
right and obvious choice for honest Enobarbus, 
plain man and loyal friend (if he did, perhaps, 
less than justice to the superlative majesty of 
‘The barge she sat in...”). Yet if Michael Red- 
grave’s performance wholly convinced us that 
this Antony had, in his prime, bestrid the world 
like a colossus, the essence of thelass unparallel’d 
consistently eluded Peggy Ashcroft’s red-haired 
Cleopatra (as it has done many a lesser actress). 
Although we could believe in the queen who 
hopped forty paces through the public street, 
we missed both the statuesque maturity and the 
voluptuousness which held Antony so potently 
in thrall. The quality of a Cordelia or Des- 
demona Miss Ashcroft is most movingly capable 
of portraying; but the sensual spell of a Cleo- 
patra is outside her range. 

It is curious, after seeing appreciatively a 
professional production of such polish, to find 
how fresh and exciting an amateur performance 


of Shakespeare may be. Work by a still inex- 
perienced artist sometimes has a richer quality 
of life, more direct access to the deep springs of 
emotion, than that of the more practised per- 
former; and this was very true of some of the 
acting in this year’s production of Othello at 
Sloane School, Chelsea. 

The production was full of vigour, and had 
some delightful small touches, such as the grace, 
spontaneity, and evident enjoyment of the 
dancers in the Cyprus revels; while three per- 
formances in particular could hardly have been 
bettered. The Roderigo (V. L. Bimstone), ex- 
pressing his woe through a quite remarkable 
facial mobility, gave us a silly gentleman who 
provided an admirable foil for the steely-eyed, 
controlled venom of I. M. Fraser’s Iago. Here 
was last year’s Iachimo grown to full stature. 
His uncompromising interpretation of the 
‘motiveless malignity’ constituted acting of a 
high order; and it was matched—possibly sur- 
passed—by J. H. Binfield’s Othello. From 
the first, in his sensitively felt recapitulation 
of his wooing and winning of Desdemona, 
it was obvious that here was a player with un- 
usual resources at his command: the power of 
feeling, and being able superbly to speak, some 
of the greatest poetry Shakespeare wrote; poise, 
and repose—rare qualities in the inexperienced 
player—and a great range and depth of emo- 
tional response. All these became increasingly 
apparent in Othello’s heart-rending progress 
from dignity to distraction. It is seldom that we 
have the opportunity of watching a young actor 
so mature in understanding and with so pro- 
found a power to move us. 


FILMS 


To see The Conquest of Everest was more than 
an evening’s entertainment: it was an unfor- 
gettable experience. This historic feat demanded 
the highest quality of record; and its pictorial 
treatment was in all respects worthy of the 
achievement. Many of the camera studies— 
blinding snow-glare against navy-blue skies, 
cloud-masses driven like smoke across towering 
peaks—were really magnificent. The musical 
effects were, however, in places far too obtru- 
sive: the vast silences or howling wind of those 
heights had no need of orchestral aid. Parts of 
the commentary likewise suffered from attempts 


to over-intensify a drama in itself sufficiently 
moving and exciting, and we could have done 
without many of Louis MacNeice’s poeticisms. 
Superb close-ups of exotic flowers growing on 
the lower mountain slopes did not require the 
emotive embellishment of “The roof of the world 
is bare, but the eaves beneath it are lush’; 
while the preciosity of the Sherpa porters carry- 
ing not only baggage but ‘a dream that is 
turning ripe’ was quite incongruous amid these 
austerities of epic endurance. 

Although among other recent releases there 
has been nothing really outstanding, three 
British productions afforded agreeable enter- 
tainment. Roman Holiday, alight-hearted comedy 
of a charming young princess who took a day’s 
French leave from official duties, was distin- 
guished by a freshness of approach achieved 
through the everyday sights of Roman street, 
market, and waterside being rendered through 
the surprised and delighted eyes of the young 
heroine. The result was an infectious sense of 
wonder and of adventure rarely to be encoun- 
tered in the cinema. In The Intruder the story of 
Ginger, a good soldier turned housebreaker, 
was traced from the day of his demobilization 
by means of a series of flashbacks; with Jack 
Hawkins especially noteworthy in a charac- 
teristic role as Ginger’s war-time colonel, deter- 
mined to reach the root of this transformation 
from sound man into petty criminal. A Day to 
Remember took the local darts team from London 
on a day’s outing to Boulogne: an adventure 
which provided a good many amusing incidents, 
and one sincerely moving episode in the love 
affair of ex-corporal Jim (Donald Sinden) witha 
young French girl whom he had met on a farm 
during the invasion of 1944. The general level 
of intelligent entertainment in films coming 
recently from British studios is encouragingly 
high. 


Plays, Films, Television 


TELEVISION 


Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea was 
hailed by the Radio Times as ‘the best post-war 
English play’, and certainly the admirable per- 
formance televised of it was an effective reminder 
of its qualities. Most of the cast were the original 
players, and the acting of Googie Withers as 
Lady Collyer, Kenneth More as Freddie Page, 
and Peter Illing as Mr. Miller could not 
have been better. Robert Harris also, a new- 
comer to the part of Sir William Collyer, 
was impressive. The intimacy of television 
allowed one to examine Mr. Rattigan’s achieve- 
ment more closely than was possible in the 
theatre, or perhaps the mere fact that one was 
seeing the play for the second time made one 
more critical. Is the character of Hester Collyer 
credible? The play consists solely in her for- 
saking of her admirable husband because she is 
infatuated with a trivial ex-pilot of the R.A.F., 
who has taken to the bottle, and who quickly 
ceases even to return her affection. As a study 
in morbid psychology the picture of Hester 
is powerfully drawn; but why a particular 
woman, the educated and cultivated daughter 
of a clergyman, married reasonably happily for 
a number of years to a successful lawyer of high 
character and kind disposition, should suddeniy 
behave in this extraordinary fashion is baffling. 
All intelligible motives and causes for her folly 
seem lacking—no Iago to lead her on, no 
worldly temptations of a Lady Macbeth to 
prompt her—with the result that her tragedy 
carries no conviction, and indeed amounts to 
sheer sin rather than tragedy. That Mr. Ratti- 
gan provides his audience with a captivating 
drama is unquestioned, but that he has given 
them as fine a play as The Browning Version, in 
which pathetic result springs inevitably from 
poignant cause, is less certain. 


THESPIS 


The English Association has special reason to honour the memory of Sir Edmund Chambers 
whose death occurred in January. Not only was he President of the Association in 1940 but 
it was under his aegis and in his room at the Board of Education that the original volume of 
Poems of Today was planned. This volume appeared in 1915, and between that year and 
1943 no less than 57 impressions were made. The series became famous, and the Associa- 
tion’s debt to Sir Edmund and his colleagues is very great. 
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Pacific Door’ 


HROUGH or over the deathless feud 
of the cobra sea and the mongoose wind 
you must fare to reach us. 
Through hiss and throttle come, 
by a limbo of motion humbled, 
under cliffs of cloud 
and over the shark’s blue home. 
Across the undulations of this slate 
long pain and sweating courage chalked 
such names as glimmer yet. 
Drake’s crewmen scribbled here their paradise 
and dying Bering, lost in fog, 
turned north to mark us off from Asia still. 
Here cool Cook traced in sudden blood his final bay 


and scurvied traders trailed the wakes of yesterday 
until the otter rocks were bare 

and all the tribal feathers plucked. 

Here Spaniards and Vancouver’s boatmen scrawled 
the problem that is ours and yours, 

that there is no clear Strait of Anian 

to lead us easy back to Europe, 

that men are isled in ocean or in ice 

and only joined by long endeavour to be joined. 
Come then on the waves of desire that well forever 
and think no more than you must 

of the simple unhuman truth of this emptiness, 

that down deep below the lowest pulsing of primal cell 


tar-dark and still 


lie the bleak and forever capacious tombs of the sea. 


EARLE BIRNEY 


English Symposium 


| tebe to the question, ‘An increasing 
number of schools appear to be dropping 
the English Literature papers in the Certificate 
of Education, Ordinary Level. Why do you 
think this is happening, and do you consider 
that it will or will not benefit the study of our 
literature in Schools?’ 

1. It seems to me a pity if many schools entirely 
drop the Ordinary Level Literature papers, but 
there are several possible reasons for this tendency. 


One is the urgency of pupils gaining a pass in the 
Language paper. This is not always considered pos- 
sible if some of the limited time for English has to be 
devoted to the close study of particular set books. 
Another is the practice of some examining bodies of 
setting questions which demand too close a textual 
study of set books; these unreasonable demands are 
discouraging to both teacher and pupil and cause 
some teachers to prefer a broader, more educational 
study of more numerous texts of their own choice. 
My own opinion is that unless most of the pupils 
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leave at 16+ and do not pass on into the VIth Form 
the Literature paper is best left till the year after the 
taking of the Language. By this time pupils are more 
mature and can benefit far more from the set books, 
being able to study them more independently and 
in a more intelligent way. (The class study of litera- 
ture has, of course, never been dropped.) Besides, 
most of them then have the Language pass behind 
them and can give more thought to the Literature— 
it is sometimes possible even to do more than the 
stipulated three texts. Even if they still have to take 
Language, much of the preparation for this can be 
work on the set books. 


Sutton High School ELizABETH A, HARDMAN 


2. One important reason why this paper is no 
longer being taken by schools is, I think, that there 
is now a widespread and perhaps growing belief that 
anything in literature that involves hard work is 
uninteresting and of little value. This opinion seems 
to be shared by at any rate some Inspectors of 
Education, who in my own experience have come 
forward with these remarks—though they were care- 
ful to express themselves with circumlocutions. . 

The belief is, I am sure, a mistaken one, and can 
only have unfortunate results. I think that few would 
disagree that there is a great advantage in studying 
intensively two or three books of the right sort dur- 
ing the Ordinary Level year. If it is true that many 
can never read again the books they then study, it 
is equally true that for others these books remain 
permanently enjoyable afterwards. If the only argu- 
ment is that the books can be studied, but need not 
be examined on, one might answer that without the 
stimulus of a public examination the initial effort 
would not be universally made. 

Unless this policy is changed, the study of litera- 
ture in schools will, I fear, become more and more 
vapid, and will serve less and less as a discipline for 
the mind. In fact literature will be studied less as 
other subjects which remain examination subjects 
encroach ever-increasingly on the time at present 
given to it. English Literature will become one of 
those subjects, as Art very often is, which are taught 
only to the duller pupils, while their more intelli- 
gent friends are learning Latin. 


Ipswich School MartTIn SouTHWooD 

Answers to the question, ‘What English plays 
written since 1918 can be considered suffi- 
ciently classical in quality to be studied in uni- 
versities and schools?’ 

1. To say of a work that it is ‘classical’ is to make 
a prophetic rather than a critical judgement, but 
there are a number of modern plays which for con- 
struction, dialogue, and artistic, intellectual, and 


moral content will repay close study at school or 
university. Among these I should include the 
following: 


Flecker’s Hassan. 

Priestley’s Time and the Conways. 
Morgan’s The River Line. 
Galsworthy’s Loyalties. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. 

Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 


24 Reynolds Road, Henry CHarves DurFFin 
Hove 3, Sussex 


2. I presume that the inquirer for some sugges- 
tions as to plays of classical quality is thinking not 
of the difference between classicism and romanticism 
but of the difference between a classic and an 
ephemeral work. A few suggestions of plays that 
seem to me worthy of inclusion in a serious English 
Literature syllabus, are: 


Bernard Shaw: Pygmalion. 
Candida. 
Major Barbara. 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 


I would myself say that any play by Shaw, complete 
with preface, is worth studying seriously, but above 
are some of those with the richest characterization 
and the most truly dramatic quality. 


Christopher Fry: The Firstborn. 
A Phoenix too Frequent. 
The Lady’s Not for Burning. 


If understanding demanded is out of reach of the 
average schoolchild even in the Sixth Form, I am 
not sure that for schools The Family Reunion, with its 
flavour of crime detection, might not really be a 
better play. 

Terence Rattigan: Perhaps there is sufficient 
depth in The Winslow Boy or Flare Path or The Brown- 
ing Version for one of these to be used in schools. 

The best plays of Maugham, Priestley, possibly 
Noel Coward, have considerable literary quality, but 
do not seem to me to be worthy of detailed study 
in quite the same way, except for someone specializ- 
ing in drama. In the field of verse plays I think 
Anne Ridler’s plays, notably The Shadow Factory and 
Henry Bly, have not had as much attention as they 
deserve, though, again, it would be disproportionate 
to treat one of them as a ‘set book’. 

It might be worth while sometimes to study a 
modern translation of a Greek tragedy in detail— 
for example the Agamemnon translated by Louis 
MacNeice, or Yeats’s version of Antigone—from the 
double point of view of receiving at least some 
experience of the Greek drama and studying the 
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suitability of verse-form and vocabulary to the Questions to which members are invited to 
twentieth century. send answers to be printed in our Summer 
College of Domestic Science, Marjorie Boutton Number: 

Hexham, Northumberland. 


1. Do you consider it satisfactory that plays 


3. J. Galsworthy: The Skin Game. should be produced in schools by members 
Escape. of the staff who have had no training in 

S. O’Casey: Funo and the Paycock. the technique of acting or of production? 
The Plough and the Stars. If you think it is not, how would you 


G. Bottomley: Gruach. 
W. S. Maugham: The Circle. 
W. H. Auden: Ascent of F.6. 


suggest the position should be remedied? 


; 2. If you think that an oral test in English 
J. E. Flecker: Hassan. 
J. Bridie: Tobias and the Angel. should be introduced into the Certificate 
P. Ustinov: The Banbury Nose. of Education, Ordinary Level, what type 
H. Ghéon: The Way of the Cross. of test would you suggest? 
K. Capek: R.U.R. 

The Insect Play. 

E. O'Neill: Mourning becomes Electra. Answers, which must not exceed 350 words, and 
L. Pirandello: Six Characters in search of an 


which must be written on one side of the page only, 
to reach the Editor of English, 73 Murray Road, 
Martin Sourswoop Wimbledon, S.W.19, by Friday, 14 May. 


Author. 


The Surgeon 


1s hands, nervous and sensitive, that have wrought 
Their miracles are also the hands of a Christ. 


Looking at them now in the warm sunlight 
He marvels at their aliveness when he remembers 
How often they have delved in blood of those 
Whose life or death trembled on his precision. 


Hands are a testament and symbol of 
All work, a parable of all existence, 
Of love and worship, craft and husbandry. 
Through them all common practices subtend, 

The sacramental and the homespun and trivial 
Minister to great ends. God has no hands 

But ours! No other hands .. . and it is strange 
That the agnostic is compelled to think 

Of his work in the world in terms of God 

Nor in another way could he express 

The mystery of the skill, the obligation 

Of priest and artist that is laid upon him. 

No other hands than these . . . perhaps these hands 
Know more than intellect admits, correct 

The blindness of mere logic. Soul through hands 
Baptized in blood and water and in spirit! 


The Surgeon 


Some day another’s hands must close his eyes 
And priest him into death; till then he works, 
Knowing that someone other works through him 
Close as the shadow of his healing hand. 

JOHN BARRON MAYS 


Reviews 


The Globe Restored. A Study of the Eliza- 
bethan Theatre. By C. WALTER Hopces. 
Benn. 50s. 


The Open Stage and the Modern Theatre 
in Research and Practice. By RicHARD 
SouTHERN. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


The interest and significance of these two 
books is enhanced by reading them at the same 
time, and both must be warmly recommended 
to all students of drama and theatre. Mr. 
Hodges, part-designer of the Mermaid Theatre, 
re-examines stage conditions in the great age of 
English poetic drama, and reminds us how 
few of the essential facts about that stage we 
actually possess. Mr. Southern, our outstanding 
authority on the history of scenery in the Eng- 
lish theatre, with the long-awaited revival of 
poetic drama indeed upon us, examines the 
functional value of this open platform stage 
which was Shakespeare’s and remains the 
great original of every stage. It appears to him 
to provide not a substitute for the picture- 
frame stage and the plays written for it, but a 
more adequate acting-place for the more vital 
and exuberant or ‘urgent’ figures of modern 
drama. 

We need periodical reminders that there is no 
one ‘Elizabethan’ theatre, no indubitable re- 
construction of any one specimen, and only one 
picture—the Swan drawing—which raises as 
many questions as it answers. Mr. Hodges re- 
jects a number of the more generally received 
ideas, and it is one of the great merits of his 
fresh and open-minded approach to his subject 
that it will jolt readers into thinking for them- 
selves and remembering that, as far as evidence 
goes, the last word has not been said upon such 
things as the inner stage and its size and uses, 
the height of the balcony, the position of the 
‘heavens’, or even the height of the stage itself. 
He doubts if the so-called inner stage was ever 


of Books 


much more than a small recess, and thinks its 
functional importance has been overestimated 
and that it and the balcony may originally have 
been a porch-like projection in front of the 
facade of the building. I am not convinced by 
his reasoning, and in one instance I think that, 
like some of his predecessors, he is out in his 
arithmetic when he takes 12 feet as the (known) 
height of the middle gallery but omits to deduct 
from this the height of the stage when reckoning 
the height of the upper stage. But whatever my 
lack of conviction over points of detail, he does 
me the inestimable service of shaking me out of 
a growing mental complacency, induced by the 
persuasive authority of Dr. Cranford Adams’s 
exhaustive and admirable study The Globe 
Playhouse. I was beginning to think that I ‘knew’: 
he reminds me that I do not know, and prob- 
ably never shall. The real danger of ‘Eliza- 
bethanism’ in production today is that a 
too-assured picture of upper and inner stages 
can lure us into a rigid, over-systematized locali- 
zation of scenes, which is not Shakespearian at 
all, but modern and realistic; and if these two 
structural features can be put back where they 
belong, in the realm of controversy, producers 
may become more chary in their use of them 
for ‘intimate’ indoor scenes. By reorientating 
discussion he emphasizes, as does Mr. Southern, 
that what is fundamental for practical purposes 
of theatre is the open stage idea—the flexibility, 
the ‘placelessness’, the controlled intimacy of 
the relationship between actor and audience. 
With a final word of appreciation for Mr. 
Hodges’ drawings and 47 pages of well-chosen, 
annotated illustrations, we must turn to Mr. 
Southern, for whose wise and stimulating essay 
all too little space remains. Himself a designer 
and lover of scenery, what has come to matter 
most to him, ‘when putting on any sort of 
theatrical show’, is ‘not the scenery but the 
stage—its shape, its nature, and its relation to 
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the audience’, and he wants us to have the 
right kinds of stages for our widely differing 
kinds of plays. He treats every aspect of open- 
stage production—the new freedoms it bestows 
on playwrights and actors, the new techniques 
it requires, practical details, costuming, light- 
ing, grouping, movement, properties, and the 
‘scenery’ which these things create. He is well 
justified in describing it as ‘no passing craze of 
our time but an ultimate source of refreshment 
to all for whom the techniques of more artificial 
stages grow stale or misleading’. After the actor, 
his platform—‘the fount and origin of theatrical 
technique’ and ‘the ancient law-giver of the 
theatre’. 

M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Flaming Minister. A Study of Othello as 
Tragedy of Love and Hate. By G. R. 
Exuiotr. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 345. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment at 
Mitcham: Poet, Painter and Musician. 
Edited by Hortson. Cumberlege 
(Yale U.P.). 20s. 


The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles 
Prince of Tyre. By GrorcEe WILKINS. 
Edited by KennetH Murr. University Press 
of Liverpool. 6s. 


Flaming Minister has an old-fashioned air; 
Professor Elliott, following in the wake of those 
‘individualistic or nineteenth-century insights 
into Shakespeare’ which have his sympathy, 
makes a close analysis of Othello largely in terms 
of character. Othello’s love for Desdemona is 
self-centred and inadequate, but Othello believes 
he loves her entirely; the failure of his love 
through pride prevents him from consulting her 
directly about his suspicions of Cassio. Cassio in 
turn is blinded by the injustice he has suffered 
to his lack of chivalry in importuning Desde- 
mona. Even Desdemona reveals a pride in her 
love of Othello, in maintaining her belief that he 
cannot be jealous. The defects in their loves, 
hers due to an excess, his due to an insufficiency 
of love, give Iago his opportunity to work. But 
Othello constantly exceeds Iago’s expectation 
and takes the lead in thought and action, and 
all Iago’s subtlety proves to be vain and im- 
practical at the end. The centre of the play is 
thus seen as pride, and the thesis is developed in 
relation toShakespeare’s other playsand tragedy 


in general in an introduction, perhaps better 
read after than before the analysis of Othello. 
Professor Elliott’s evaluation is an interesting 
one, but often seems to become submerged in 
the involutions, at times eccentricities, of his 
detailedcommentary. Thecharactersaretreated 
as human beings, whose words indicate their 
conscious intentions where their actions support 
Professor Elliott’s thesis, or their subconscious 
minds where a literal reading does not fit it. 
The literal approach extends into a considera- 
tion of what Othello does offstage; the sub- 
conscious approach is applied, for example, to 
Othello’s greeting to Desdemona in uu. i: 


He pours forth superb love poetry, so 
superb that it conceals from himself entirely, 
and at first perhaps from us, the deficiency 
of his love. 


Surely the action of the play on the stage, which 
Professor Elliottis trying ‘constantly to visualize’, 
passes too quickly for the subtleties of response 
constantly called for here, often to a half-line 
or a word—IS, for instance, an audience ever 
‘shaken by strange hysteric laughter’ at recog- 
nizing the ‘superclimax’ of ‘tragic grotesquerie’ 
on the entry of Bianca in tv. i? The reliance, 
indiscriminate it seems, on the punctuation or 
lineation of Folio or Quarto texts to support 
many of these subtleties is most unhappy. What 
a pity this is, for Professor Elliott’s emphasis on 
the idea of Pride in the Renaissance is of im- 
portance: but one is left wondering whether the 
presentation of his interpretation of Othello 
might have been stronger in, say, the form of a 
Bradleyan lecture. 

Dr. Hotson has edited two hitherto unpub- 
lished entertainments for Queen Elizabeth, one 
consisting of two short prose speeches, signed 
‘John: Lilly’ and belonging probably to 1602; 
the other, recently discovered in the British 
Museum, is longer and in dramatic form, un- 
signed and dated 1598. They are important as 
additions to the body of Elizabethan dramatic 
writing, and if theascription of thesecond toLyly 
is correct, and Dr. Hotson makes an excellent 
case for it, both throw light on Lyly’s activities 
during his later years. The 1598 entertainment, 
an argument between a poet, a painter, and a 
musician, is interesting in itself and of signifi- 
cance to all who are interested in Elizabethan 
attitudes to the arts. Dr. Hotson’s introduction 
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and notes are valuable, though sometimes too 
ingeniously speculative. 

The latest volume to appear in that very good 
and cheap series, The Liverpool Reprints, is an 
edition by the new General Editor, Professor 
Muir, of George Wilkins’s prose account of the 
adventures of Pericles. Professor Muir sums up 
clearly and concisely in his introduction the 
latest views on the relationship of Wilkins’s 
story to Shakespeare’s play, and a useful appen- 
dix indicates parallels with Pericles and with 
Lawrence Twine’s Patterne of Painefull Aduentures. 
This is excellent value for all Shakespearians. 

R. A. FOAKES 


The Letters of Sydney Smith. Edited by 
Nowe t C. Smiru. In 2 vols. Oxford. 845. 


In a letter to Lady Holland in 1817 Sydney 
Smith refers to the Memoir which Leonard 
Horner was compiling of his brother Francis 
and which he subsequently published in 1843. 
He writes as follows: ‘I have got back all my 
letters from Leonard Horner. He offered and 
I accepted them as well for myself as for Mrs. 
Sydney. Mine were of a description that are 
intended for immediate combustion. Itis hardly 
a fair practice to keep letters. It ought not to 
be done if the correspondent does not like it, 
and that nobody does like it is clear, for it 
would put an end to any correspondence, or 
render it not worth keeping up. They still talk 
of publishing a collection of [Francis Horner’s] 
letters for which I am sorry. They can publish 
nothing at all equal to his reputation and the 
expectation of the public’. 

Was Dr. Nowell Smith justified then in col- 
lecting and publishing 1,038 letters of Sydney 
Smith? The answer must be that he was entirely 
justified. The letters may not be equal to the 
expectation of the public who will expect them 
to be funny, but there is not a doubt that they 
will make every reader not only much interested 
in Sydney Smith but affectionately disposed 
to him. I for example am going to call him 
Sydney. 

The letters are not teeming with jokes though 
there are many amusing passages in them. They 
give me the impression that it was not that 
Sydney made such very good jokes, but that 
he made them very often, and in such very good 
style. And indeed the question of his style is a 


fascinating one. Here of course we only have 
his epistolary style. In his Sermons you find his 
straightforward style, raised sometimes to elo- 
quence. He once promised to make a lady cry 
by his sermon, and he did so, and that not from 
laughter. In the Edinburgh Review, of which he 
was really the originator, he employed the 
ironical, facetious, hectoring, or bludgeoning 
style of the day as required. He does it so well 
that many of the articles are quite horrible. 
And it must be confessed that in some of the 
letters he adopts what he no doubt thought a 
suitable business style, and it is a peculiarly arid 
one to say the least of it. His approach as a 
Canon of St. Paul’s writing to C. R. Cockerell, 
a most distinguished architect and surveyor of 
the fabric to the Dean and Chapter, is really 
inexcusable, if judged by present-day practice, 
but it does not seem to have alienated Cockerell, 
though we have not his side of the correspon- 
dence. 

But in the genuine letters of friendship which 
most of them are, there is nothing of this. They 
are written straight off the reel, ill-spelt and, as 
Dr. Nowell Smith often testifies, illegible. They 
are lively, natural things, and above all they 
abound in extraordinarily neat but heartfelt 
expressions of affection. They are not always 
cheerful, nor always kind, but one feels that the 
not infrequent melancholy and the occasional 
irritability are the inevitable by-product of so 
much drollery and so much friendliness. They 
use the exact word so often that anyone’s powers 
of expression would be extended by a study of 
them. 

Sydney was much interested in politics, and, 
although he does not seem to have had any 
special sources of information, he presumed in 
letters to Lady Grey to ply Lord Grey when he 
was Prime Minister with plenty of advice. He 
was a moderate Whig and held really liberal 
views on all topics which did not affect him 
personally. There he was inclined to be a die- 
hard. He is believed to have been a good parish 
priest, though the letters scarcely show it. In 
fact they tell surprisingly little about his clerical 
duties. He was incumbent of a country parish 
for forty years, yet there is no mention of a 
church service or the building in which it was 
held or of the curate who must very frequently 
have officiated single-handed. Until quite to- 
wards the end of the second volume no 
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parishioner seems to be named. But of course 
parochial activities may be many without get- 
ting into letters, and Monckton-Milnes in a 
volume called Monographs has contrasted the 
notions of a clergyman’s duties when Sydney 
took orders in 1794 and when he died in 1845 
in a way which is illuminating. One thing we 
learn incidentally is that the Rector of Foston 
(as he was) began residence in his new-built 
rectory just about 31 March 1814, and that up 
to 10 March there had been eleven fires burning 
in the house night and day for two months, and 
he was still keeping them going on 2 April. 

Dr. Nowell Smith has admirably performed 
his duties as editor of these letters. Many of 
them have never been published before, and 
many that have been were fearfully garbled. 
Nowell (I shall call him Nowell) has deciphered, 
annotated, put references, and gives brief and 
often crisp biographies, and has confessed in 
many places that he does not know or cannot 
explain, where a less capable editor would have 
made a precarious conjecture. The result is a 
book which can be dipped into with pleasure, 
but also read through with a cumulative im- 
pression of a real person seen in his true setting, 
a lively, entertaining character, not without 
blemish, but a very good character all the same. 
And it adds to the interest that in the first 
volume we have Sydney poor, and in the second 
volume Sydney rich. The latest letters are per- 
haps the best of all. 

ADAM FOX 


Two Worlds for Memory. By ALFRED Noyes. 
Sheed & Ward. 21s. 


The two worlds in the title of Mr. Noyes’s 
autobiography are presumably the British Com- 
monwealth and the U.S.A., for whose co-opera- 
tion he is passionately eager, and in whose joint 
cause he has effectively laboured. But if ‘world’ 
is interpreted not geographically but meta- 
phorically, there are memories here of many 
more than two—literary, theatrical, political, 
social, academic, religious, and of a legion of 
personalities from those on what is now called 
‘the highest level’ downwards. 

In the opening chapter, ‘Boyhood’, Mr. 
Noyes shows himself as the omnivorous reader 
which he was to remain for so many years. Ina 
mountainside eyrie Spenser, Keats, Words- 
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worth, and Scott taught him that ‘books were 
not lifeless things on shelves, but something 
speaking from the very heart ofnature’. Athome 
Boswell’s Johnson, read through three or four 
times, introduced him to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury personages, and on the other hand there 
were the boys’ works of Ballantyne, Stevenson, 
and almost the whole of Dickens. He also began 
playing at editorship with a monthly magazine 
of which there was only one copy of each issue 
with ‘a constant reader’, his sister. 

A more serious beginning of authorship 
followed, when he was an undergraduate at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and the editor of Litera- 
ture accepted a poem and invited further con- 
tributions. His good fortune continued when 
he arrived in London ‘with no resources but 
my pen and a small cheque which the Spectator 
had paid me for a poem’. An introduction by 
R. C, Lehmann procured him an entrance into 
Blackwood’s Magazinewith his naval epic ‘Drake’, 
running as a serial for fourteen months, ‘some- 
thing almost unique in the history of publish- 
ing’. Another shorter contribution to Maga, 
‘The Highwayman’, has had two cantatas 
based on it, and has been elaborated for pro- 
duction in technicolour in hundreds of cinemas. 

Interesting accounts follow of visits to the 
Blackwood family, and to Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton at The Pines, Putney. Mr. Noyes 
contrasts his impressions with those of Sir Max 
Beerbohm in his famous article. His lecture 
tours in U.S.A., with notable contacts, led 
to his appointment to a Chair at Princeton 
University, whence he was called early in 
1916 to the News Department of the Foreign 
Office. 

It was at a private party that he had his only 
meeting with Thomas Hardy, to whose Dynasts 
he was to pay a strong tribute, welcomed as 
‘very generous’. But in a 1920 London lecture 
Mr. Noyes was reported as having credited 
Hardy with a philosophy which regarded the 
Creator as an ‘imbecile jester’. This led toa pro- 
test by Hardy who claimed that the ‘cause of 
things’, so far as he defined it, ‘is neither moral 
nor immoral but unmoral’. A considerable cor- 
respondence followed, of which Mr. Noyes’s 
letters are here published for the first time. 

New light is thrown on his connexion with 
the stage, amateur and professional. Bulwer 
Lytton’s play, Not So Bad as We Seem, was 
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revived with a Society cast seventy years after 
its original direction by Dickens in the same 
room in Devonshire House. Its object was to 
raise a fund for a Children’s Library, and Mr. 
Noyes wrote and read an Epilogue picturing 
young Dickens finding some old books in a gar- 
ret. On another special occasion Mr. Noyes 
wrote a Prologue spoken by Noel Coward. It 
was the theatrical jubilee of Irene Vanbrugh, 
whom I had met at Oxford before she began her 
stage career, of which the Prologue celebrated 
the chief phases. Another Prologue, ‘A Ballade 
of First Nights’ included here for the first time 
in one of Mr. Noyes’s books, preceded a pageant 
at Grosvenor House of ‘Drama through the 
Ages’. 

Here, too, can be read in full the fascinating 
story of how Mrs. Noyes’s precious Luttrell 
Psalter and Bedford Book of Hours were saved for 
the nation. And a review in English may appro- 
priately close with Mr. Noyes’s reference, in his 
speech at the dinner in honour of his seventieth 
birthday, to Mr. Amery’s presidential address 
to the English Association, where he upholds, 
as Mr. Noyes has always contended, that the 
distinguishing characteristic of poetry has al- 
ways been the element of song. 

F. S. Boas 


The Modern Writer and His World. By 
G. S. Fraser. Verschoyle. 16s. 


The Faber Book of Twentieth Century 
Verse. Edited by Joun HeEatH-Stusss and 
Davin Wricut. Faber. 125. 6d. 


One’s uncertainty when confronted with Mr. 
Fraser’s book reflects its own uncertainty of 
purpose and of envisaged audience; though a 
Preface of disarming humility anticipates most 
of one’s criticism. These expanded Tokyo Uni- 
versity lectures have already appeared in Japan, 
and indeed have the air of a British Council 
‘Export’ publication. A little reflection should 
certainly have ensured a rewriting, for ‘home 
consumption’, of such passages as, 

‘Foreigners . . . might learn from Mr. 
Forster’s novels what an honest struggle lies 
behind British effort to be fair. It is not for the 
British, etc.’ 

Mr. Fraser aims at a kind of Plain Man’s Guide 
to Modern Literature, on the lines of ‘Dr. Joad’s 
excellent guides to philosophy and ethics’, and 


covers the novel, poetry, and drama from 1890 
to today. But he has added a valuable chapter on 
the conception of ‘modernity’ (irrespective of 
date) in these three genres. From this one as- 
sumes Mr. Fraser is going to deal only with 
writers or works having such ‘contemporary’ 
flavour; but, in fact, he immediately reverts to 
his comprehensive outline scheme. Only it is not 
comprehensive enough. A consideration of the 
modern novel should at least mention Mr. Henry 
Green and Mr. Joyce Cary; or, in poetry, make 
some assessment of Dylan Thomas, George 
Barker, and Edwin Muir, instead of analysing 
only a single fragment of each. There is, too, 
the occasional obtrusion of a moral judgement 
where we have a right to expect an aesthetic 
one. To write, when dealing with Lawrence, 
‘we must retain our appetites and passions, we 
must cultivate self-control . . .’, is surely to pre- 
judge the whole issue; and his criticism of 
Lawrence is, naturally, unsatisfactory. 

The book, however, has many rewarding 
moments. It contains an excellent critique of 
Ulysses (and reveals the comparative limita- 
tions of Virginia Woolf); and shows a percep- 
tive understanding of Yeats and Auden. But the 
newly written, closely integrated chapter on 
‘The Trends of Criticism’ is the best thing here. 
The limitations of a Chesterton are admirably 
pinpointed: “The writer who composes with 
the individual sentence as his unit will never 
write very concise or coherent paragraphs’ ; or 
Orwell’s criticism aptly distinguished as ‘the 
use of literature to illustrate what he has to say 
about social problems and individual morality’. 

Yet the whole book is written with a perhaps 
too inclusive kindliness; one asks for the occa- 
sional sharp, reasoned rejection instead of the 
unwilling but charitable acceptance: ‘sweetness 
and light’ have clear critical limitations— 
though, of course, so have acerbity and malice. 

Mr. Heath-Stubbs and Mr. Wright illustrate, 
as it were, the poetry section of Mr. Fraser’s 
book. They, too, aim at being widely repre- 
sentative rather than at concentrating on the 
more important figures; and they include a 
number of good poets quite unnoticed by Mr. 
Fraser, e.g. W. R. Rodgers, Andrew Young, 
Ruth Pitter, W. J. Turner, and Vernon Wat- 
kins. It is difficult to think, in fact, offhand, of 
any important name omitted from the antho- 


‘logy (though if J. C. Squire is here, why not 
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Drinkwater and Freeman?) ; but its very inclu- 
siveness tends to obscure the distance separat- 
ing the best from the merely adequate, and, as 
with Mr. Fraser, a more forceful critical judge- 
ment would have given us a more exciting book. 
It has, too, a certain lack of balance. Why, for 
example, are only two poems each given to Day 
Lewis and MacNeice, three to De la Mare and 
four to Eliot, but five to W. S. Graham (so 
heavily under the influence of Dylan Thomas) 
and, more astonishing, six to Stevie Smith? 

It is good, however, to find Dylan Thomas 
adequately represented, and to see that both 
books do justice to the impressive power of 
Robert Graves. Always there are poems a critic 
would like to have seen in and others out; but are 
there any surprises? For this reviewer, at least 
one. Among the poems of William Bell, who 
died in 1948, aged only twenty-four, is a de- 
lightful Watteauesque ‘Pastourelle’ with a deli- 
cately modulated three-line refrain. It is entitled 
—fittingly—A Young Man’s Song, and here is one 
of its stanzas: 


Here I learned a year ago 
This burden from a shepherdess: 
‘Love is wakefulness and woe; 
‘Where he hurts you ought to know, 
‘So ask me nothing, 
‘Ask me nothing, 
‘Ask me nothing you can guess.’ 


HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Our Living Language. By A. P. RossiTEr. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Some Principles of Fiction. By RoBERT 
LiwpvELL. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Rossiter’s title is taken from that of the 
series of six talks which he broadcast at the 
beginning of 1952, and which are here reprinted 
with other studies in practical linguistics. He 
wishes the first part of this volume to be regarded 
less as a book than ‘as the record in print of a 
successful sound-track’, and the talks are ac- 
cordingly printed just as they were spoken. 
Their aim, says the author—or rather, speaker 
—is to ‘sharpen attention about our English 
. . . provoke thought’ upon it, and encourage 
‘the presence in a man of that positive and 
indescribable feeling for language well used’. 

In all these objects, through an approach con- 
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fidential and urbane, Mr. Rossiter admirably 
succeeds. He has challenging and salutary 
things to say ona variety of matters : from B.B.C. 
methods of presenting talks, and the essential 
differences between the technique of the written 
and the spoken word, to the horrors of ‘business 
English’ and the frequent snobbery in the 
exaltation of so-called ‘Standard English’. All 
who care for the vitality of the language will 
relish the pungency and hard-hitting directness 
of this critic’s remarks. Probably of most interest 
and value to teachers of English are some of the 
later chapters. These include an experiment in 
critical analysis of verse, and an examination of 
some ‘interpretations’ offered by editors of 
school editions of Shakespeare; as well as essays 
on “The Spoken Word in Education’ (originally 
an address delivered at the first National Con- 
ference on School Broadcasting) and—most 
illuminating—on ‘The School Child as Critic’, 
sub-titled ‘Sidelights on the Spens Report’. 
Readers who admired the acuteness of Mr. 
Liddell’s earlier A Treatise on the Novel will 
appreciate the same quality in his present volume 
on the craft of fiction. Here are the notebook 
jottings of a more than ordinarily penetrating 
critic, who seldom fails to strike with economy 
and precision straight to the root of the matter. 
As before, Mr. Liddell draws upon a wide range 
of critical references, as well as on passages from 
the novelists. Miscellaneous aspects explored 
include whether a good novel can be a poor 
work of art, and, vice versa, a good work of art 
a bad novel; whether grammar is essential to 
the writing of good prose; and different fictional 
uses of summary and of dialogue. Perhaps most 
interesting, because most topically to the point, 
is his opening section on the general unsatisfac- 
toriness of the contemporary scene for the 
novelist wishing to portray it. Standardization 
in modern life is destroying variety of character 
and interest of situation as surely as, in the field 
of language, it is ousting dialect. Worst of all, 
complains Mr. Liddell, is the current removal 
of ‘obstacles to love’. Escape from mistaken 
engagements, unhappy marriages, and similar 
amorous complications is now comparatively 
easy. The novelist thus finds himself robbed 
of many of the dramatic possibilities so fruitful 
to, say, Jane Austen (the case of Edward 
Ferrars), Henry James (The Spoils of Poynton), 
and Hardy (what hero today would cast off poor 
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Tess in the manner of that arch-prig, Angel 
Clare?). These, and other observations of 
similar discernment, will be found as germina- 
tive by the writer of fiction as they are interest- 
ing to the reader of it. MARGARET WILLY 


For English Undefiled. By D. M. Turner 
and O. C. de C. Exuis. The Poetry Lovers’ 
Fellowship, 1952. 5s. each, 40s. per dozen, 
140s. for 50. 


This cogent and spirited pamphlet written in 
defence of the Queen’s English should be in the 
hands of all teachers and others concerned to 
maintain the purity of English. Combining the 
precise scholarship of Fowler with the crusading 
fervour of Sir Alan Herbert, the authors make 
a devastating (yes, I think this adjective is 
allowable here) attack on the careless and 
ignorant writers and speakers who through the 


press, the wireless, and the film are busily cor- 
_Tupting our language. 

Perhaps even more valuable than the concise 
and pungent statement of rules and principles 
is the collection of errors obtained from a great 
variety of sources. This has the advantage over 
Fowler’s similar collection of being right up to 
date (I had nearly written ‘up to the minute’, 
but I am sure that would not do), and thus of 
illustrating the latest fashionable sins. Such a 
body of evidence is a truly shocking revelation 
of the state to which the English language is 
reduced by literary incompetence, novelty- 
hunting, and sheer perversity in the abuse of 
grammar and idiom. It is to be feared that in 
some instances the authors are at the head of a 
forlorn hope fighting in the last ditch; but in 
this case the last ditch is an honourable position. 

M. ALDERTON PINK 


The Arts Theatre Club 


For all who care for plays of quality the Arts 
Theatre—our ‘pocket National Theatre’ as 
Ivor Brown calls it—has for many years sup- 
plied at surprisingly low cost to its patrons a 
never-failing repertoire of classics well chosen, 
well acted, and well produced. Mr. Campbell 
Williams, Managing Director of Keith Prowse, 
who has recently acquired the Arts Theatre 
from Mr. Alec Clunes, deserves cordial support 
in carrying on the Theatre’s established policy. 
Many people who would appreciate and enjoy 
the plays do not realize how they may become 


either full members of the Club, or, if they 
prefer, Associate Theatre Members only (which 
entitles them to buy tickets for all plays). 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, The Arts Theatre Club, 6-7 Great New- 
port Street, W.C. 2. 

The only motive of English in commending 
the Arts Theatre Club to members of the 
Association is that they should not be unaware 
of this admirable provision made in the centre 
of London for students of serious drama. 

G. B. 
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POETRY SUPPLEMENT 
Vale of Aylesbury. Spring 


H, lovely are the beeches 
On Chiltern’s chalky height, 
When the bluebells’ haze enthrals the gaze 
In a green transparent light, 
And the ploughland brown goes sweeping down 
To the hollow’s curving bight. 


But for me a dearer vision 
Is the turf’s enamelled sheen 

Where the great elms rise against the skies 
From the level meadows green, 

When the mounting flood of the sap in the wood 
Swings heaven and earth between. 


And long ere cherries blossom 
And the chestnut buds swell thick, 

Springtime the sweet white violets greet 
That the children love to pick, 

That fleck with snow the grass below 
In the shelter of the quick. 


Then shine the stars of blackthorn 
And the dandelion bold, 

The buttercup fine and the celandine 
And the kingcup’s mellow gold, 

Treasures of earth that gave them birth 
New-minted from the mould. 


The last of the deer of Bernwood 
Are gone from park and pale, 
But still we hear the warblers clear, 
And the full-voiced cuckoo hail, 
When the shining Spring with airy fling 
Comes dancing down the Vale. 
LORD COTTESLOE 


Tempo 


HEN I was young and at my play 

I marked time’s passage day by day, 
Each individual and clear; 
But that vast span they called a year, 
My infant brain scarce comprehended 
Where it began or when it ended. 


The tempo quickened. Manhood’s mind, 
With childish pastimes far behind, 
Rated a day a little thing; 

Swift summer chased away brief spring, 
Winters stormed in and gave no quarter, 
And every year seemed strangely shorter. 
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Poetry Supplement 


And now that imperceptibly 

My score’s passed half a century, 

The years flit by me like a stream 

Of widgeon flighting in a dream... 
What timeless dawn uncomprehended 
Shall wake me when the dream is ended? 


JOHN BLANFORD 


Railway Station 


IKE shooting stars that cross 
The jet black shires of night 

So these expresses pass, 

Each one a blaze of light. 
Tactlessly they illume 

Arches where lovers kiss 
And make in friendly gloom 

A private happiness. 


These happy, rationed hours 
Like express trains rush past, 

Or like the sunset’s flowers— 
Too beautiful to last; 

This brief encounter ends— 
Defiant, tender, gay; 

And Time’s harsh axe descends 
On Love’s too-fleeting day. 


E. L. BLACK 


In the Beginning 


AY this spirit never be moving widely 

Away from elemental things, since they are, 
And only they, the stuff of poetry. 
So let this spirit stay from straying far 
From the reason in the seasons, a bud that shows 
Above the notch left by late tumbled leaf, 
Flow and turn of tides, a wind that blows 
Smooth seas to sudden stallions at the reef, 
The recurrent trust of dawn, prophetic brief farewell 
In each day’s twilight. Let this spirit tell 
That only the often said, new said, is well said— 
Fresh surprise in every living Spring 
Set against catch-cries, swiftly, utterly dead. 
May this spirit be remembering 
How lightly dust lies upon lovers 
But how heavily with the mute weight 
Of the whole world’s forgetfulness it covers 
Last Winter’s politics and last year’s hate. 


CARLA LANYON LANYON 
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Poetry Supplement 
Elgar’s Grave in the Malvern Hills 


NE last long rest marks where the master lies 
Amid the variations of the hills, 
His music muted in this hallowed spot: 
While orchestra of forest melodies 
With flute and wood-wind life’s enigma spills 
Above a grey bare stone, and dreams are not. 
MARY WINTER WERE 


The Mourning Swan 


HE year the swans were nesting by the bridge, 

The whole town watched their housekeeping, entranced. 
A crowd of gazers made their safety sure 
Within a stone’s throw of the thoroughfare. 
At last the eggs were hatched, and then one day 
The father led his proud flotilla forth 
Over the mill-pool. Day by day they swam 
In furry-feathered convoy. But one night 
A rat came near the nest. When morning dawned, 
The father once again took to the pool 
But with a shortened fleet. Meanwhile the mother 
Sat on her nest, her young dead stretched before her, 
Her curved neck bowed above it motionless, 
Her gaze upon it. The awed sympathy 
Of all the town assembled on the bridge 
Touched her no more than their applause before. 
Unmoving still her head hung. All her life 
Seemed in her eyes that looked upon the dead, 
A stillness as of mourning carved in stone. 
If Jove once took the likeness of a swan, 
A swan now mourned in likeness heaven-high, 
By the mill-pool, the mater dolorosa. 


MURIEL AGNES ARBER 


The Pendulum 


FTER the fret of life, 
The fireside chair. 

After the heat of love, 
The heart’s despair. 
After the zest of doing, 
The content of done. 
After the haste of coming, 
The calm of come. 


WINIFRED HARTE 
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Poetry Supplement 
The Remorse of Judas 


HEN I sold Jesus for those silver coins 
And, with a kiss, betrayed Him to the Jews, 

I thought that He would use His power divine 
And prove Himself God’s Son to all the world. 
But when I saw them strip Him to the loins, 
Mock Him with crown of thorns, I could not choose 
But deem Him mortal. As His eyes met mine 
With sad, pained glance, I wished myself were hurled 
Down into Hell. Yet I believed He would 
Confound them all before He reached the Cross. 
But, no! They nailed Him there. From where I stood, 
I heard His dying cries; and knew the loss 
Of my loved Master and my dearest Friend: 
And now I must arise and make an end. 


LAWRENCE W. HOCKEY 


The Boy 


LOw penny trumpets, beat upon the drums, 
Blaze all the fun and frolic of the Fair, 
Fill the high sky with wings for him who comes 
Cock of the walk, a Johnny-head-in-air; 
He kicks the ball of life beyond the stars, 
Tip-toes upon the knife-edge of the height, 
Clenches his fist at Jupiter and Mars, 
Snatches the sun and dips his heart in light; 
Hop, skip and jump across his world he goes, 
Studying a little, learning all the while, 
His tousled head too small for all he knows, 
Hope in his eyes, fulfilment in his smile; 
Run, Johnny-head-in-air, foot-sure, foot-fleet, 
Lest years or wisdom catch your scampering feet. 
B. R. GIBBS 


February Stroll 


T night 

When the road is really dark 
By looking ahead 
To the far end of the shadowy park 
It is all right. 
But a passing thought of the dead 
Or the wind on one’s sleeves 
And their relation to the occasional glance behind 
Or the impatient stalking 
Of the leaves 
Or the sudden restless image in the mind 
Are the moments of men as trees walking. 


PATRICK EWART GARLAND 
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Poetry Supplement 


For Nicolette, a White Rose 


ow perfect!’ you said. 

It lay in your hand, and you quaffed 
Its mild fragrance. 
Your eyes were soft. 


‘How young!’ you said. ‘How pure! 
How unspoiled! How white! 
Oh, with what delight 
I shall watch it unfold!’ 
It lay in your hand—like my heart— 
But I am old. 


‘You are so very kind! 
There was something I wanted to ask you’, you said to me. 
‘This put it right out of my mind: 

What is irony?’ 

O. C. DE C. ELLIS 


Rio de Fanerro 


T was the afternoon, 
Four o’clock would be striking soon, 
Little yacht sails 
Fluttered no more than swallows’ tails, 
Each lazy river 
Sliding without a ripple or a quiver 
Lay on its back, 
Gulls were at ease, 
Divers and bathers in the coastal seas 
Equally slack; 
And hot upon the hills the sébu’s flame 
And the jacaranda 
Bowed their great flowers as in a Spanish game 
Or a sarabanda. 
Cumulous clouds 
Like enervated sheep or crowds 
Of sleepy doves 
Cushioned with unregarded loves 
Shrank one by one 
Before the vehemence of the sun: 
While isthmus, island, 
Acacia, ombu, 
And every crimson dragonfly that flew 
On coast and highland, 
And every yellow butterfly in motion 
Seemed to conspire 
In lighting on the land and on the ocean 
One realm of fire. 
I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 
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Poetry Review 


HEN, on 28 March 1928, Charlotte Mew 

died by her own hand, there passed 
from life one of the most gifted and original 
poets of her generation. In the Memoir—per- 
fect in its tact, discernment, humour, and sym- 
pathy—contributed by her friend Mrs. Harold 
Monro to her volume of Collected Poems, her 
strangely ambivalent character is revealed, and 
this finds expression in the philosophic ideas 
animating much of her work, which—now 
Christian, now Pantheistic, now frankly pagan 
—are insusceptible of exact definition. 

But whatever her beliefs, and whatever her 
mood, her poems are remarkable for their un- 
swerving integrity and emotional force: they 
have the passion, if not the vehemence, of the 
lyrics of Emily Bronté. Such a poem as Madeleine 
in Church has tempted a distinguished critic to 
suggest that she had an affinity with Browning. 
Yet this is a reflective rather than a dramatic 
monologue, and could have been written only 
by a woman. What she did share with Browning 
was a bold technical virtuosity. Especially strik- 
ing was her use of inordinately long lines which 
give to many of her poems a wholly misleading 
impression of metrical anarchy. 

Her work is not devoid of wit, irony, and 
astringent banter; lyrics such as Exspecto Resur- 
rectionem and To a Child in Death are of ineffable 
tenderness; but her most characteristic note is 
one of piercing sadness. Insanity, decay, frustra- 
tion, disillusion, longing: these are her constant 
themes, consequent upon an intolerably tragic 
family history and her own exceptionally low- 
toned temperament. These poems tell a deso- 
late story; yet they are of such power, such 
plangency, such spare loveliness, that they be- 
come cherished possessions of every responsive 
reader’s mind. 

Another volume of outstanding distinction is 
Miss Margaret O’Donnell’s anthology. This in- 
cludes a prefatory essay wherein she surveys the 
contemporary poetic scene, notes on the poems 
of her choice, and biographical data. Miss 
O’Donnell has the gift for exposition of the born 
teacher, and she combines learning and lucidity 
with the happiest results. Her anthology is 
divided into six parts: five mark the principal 
developments of the past half-century, while the 


sixth is devoted to Dr. Edith Sitwell and Mr. 
T. S. Eliot as typifying the romantic and intel- 
lectual impulses of our time. This book is indis- 
pensable to every teacher and student of modern 
verse; it is excellently produced, and its price is 
refreshingly moderate. 

The anthology edited by Mr. Harold Downs 
is a prodigal miscellany containing extracts from 
the writings of a great diversity of authors, from 
Euripides (in Professor Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lation) to Mr. Noel Coward. Mr. Macqueen 
Pope contributes a foreword in which he empha- 
sizes the need for ‘Digests’ in our present Age of 
Speed; whether his illustrious namesake, were 
he alive today, would agree to this dictum is 
doubtful in the extreme. 

Those who have acquired the habit of regard- 
ing Sir Herbert Read with somewhat frigid 
respect as the chief surviving exponent of 
Imagism will be agreeably surprised to discover 
that he is a master of many forms of verse, and 
that his intellect—given full play in the dazzling 
tour de force, Fohn Donne declines a Benefice—has 
not been nourished at the expense of his 
humanity. Bombing Casualties in Spain, Medita- 
tion of a Dying German Officer, and To a Conscript 
of 1940 form as terrible an indictment of war in 
verse as Barbusse’s Le Feu does in prose. 

Many of Mr. Enright’s poems deal with 
places. He writes of the industrial Midlands and 
of the Middle East in brief, stabbing, inexorable 
sentences more akin to prose than verse. But he 
is an authentic poet, and his views are also 
visions. 

Mr. Boore’s collection contains one poem, 
The Anniversary, which, in its close knit imagery 
and its solemn beauty, recalls the work of the 
Metaphysicals of the seventeenth century: it 
might, indeed, have been written by Bishop 
King of Chichester, with John Donne at his 
elbow. 

Both Miss Theodora Roscoe and Mr. John 
Barron Mays are pastoral poets. Miss Roscoe 
writes of Hertfordshire—of the Hertfordshire 
lanes ‘with hedges high and green’ that ‘wind 
and bend all ways’, and the City of St. Albans 
with its memories of the ‘saintly Christian con- 
vert’ after whom it takes its name. Mr. Mays’s 
most effective pieces concern birds, thedunnock, 
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for example, ‘suave, sleekly dun’, running along 
the roadside ‘with modest flight outdistancing 
my paces...” 

Mr. Hedley Lucas offers a substantial volume 
containing the verses he has achieved during 
the past twenty years. Many of his poems are 
concise, almost epigrammatic. His lines on the 
recent Coronation suggest the broadsheets of 
Victorian times in their vigorous popular 
appeal. 

As well as having been a member of the trium- 
phant Everest Expedition, Mr. Wilfrid Noyce 
has essayed a second heroic venture: a long, 
ambitious poem on Michael Angelo. In its set- 
ting of Renaissance Italy, it presents a vital por- 
trait of him who ‘stands alone; no other is near 
him’—he with 


Books reviewed 


Collected Poems of Charlotte Mew, with a Biographical 
Memoir by Atma Monro. Duckworth. tos. 6d. 

An Anthology of Modern Verse, selected by MARGARET 
J. O’Donne Blackie. 7s. 6d. 

Poetry, Prose, and Play Scenes, edited by HaroLtp Downs. 
Jenkins. 145. 

Collected Poems, by HERBERT Reap. Faber. 155. 

The Laughing Hyena, by D. J. Enricut. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 

Winter Seas, by W. H. Boore. Fortune Press. 6s. 

St. Albans and Other Poems, by THeopora Roscoez. 
Alden & Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

The Seasons Change, by JoHN BARRON Mays. Fortune 
Press. 6s. 

Collected Poems 1933-1953, by Hepiey Lucas. John 
Sherratt & Son. 10s. 6d. 


His broken nose, beard, his sadly sloped fore- 
head, 
His darkened eyes that stare and stare at 
MO... 
It is regrettable that this important poem should 
receive such cursory notice; regrettable, too, 
that Mr. Christopher Hassall’s play should per- 
force only be mentioned. This is a tense, colour- 
ful elucidation of the mystery surrounding the 
youth ‘known as Warbeck’, alleged to have been 
the younger of the two princes whom Richard III 
was supposed to have murdered in the Tower. 
Mr. Hassall’s long experience of the stage and 
his mature poetic talents have served him well, 
and his play should prove as effective over the 
air as on the boards. 
RALPH LAWRENCE 


Michael Angelo, by WiLFR1p Noyce. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The Player King, by CuRisTOPHER Heine- 
mann. 6s. 
Also received 


Pagan Patchwork, by Dents TuRNER. Severs. 75. 6d. 

Halcyon, Poems 1943-53, by Ros Lyte. Hand & Flower 
Press. 45. 

All Time To Come, by Ernest Mires. Hand & Flower 
Press. 45. 6d. 

Peter’s Progress, by GEOFFREY Parsons. Hand & Flower 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Lyrics Translated, by Jovce Penny. Regency Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Collected Poems, by DALLAS KENMARE. Burrows Press. 16s. 

The Eagle of Prometheus, by JosepH Cutart. Hand & 
Flower Press. 55. 


Humanscape 


HeE had travelled in humanscape 
All morning, content to miss 

A heron in flight and a rock 
With a flowing collar of lace, 

So intent had he been watching 
Weather in eyes and a season 

In the open field of a face; 


But as soon as the boy got in 
At Chard, with a bag of apples 
And a fishing-rod, he returned 
To the landscape the more sad, 
Beholding there in a glass 
Darkly the questioning ghost 
Of the son that he never had. 


F. PRATT GREEN 
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Recent Reading 


F his short life of Chaucer in the Men and 

Books Series D. S. Brewer remarks that it 
is ‘intended for people with literary tastes but 
not necessarily with any specialized knowledge’. 
Readers in the first category will find it a vivid 
and companionable little book; those in the 
second may occasionally boggle, as when 
Chaucer, an ‘esquier of less degree’, is equated 
with that golden lad, his own Yong Squyér, or 
where, in a group of the chief schools in four- 
teenth-century London, the fact that Anthony’s 
Pigs were at least as important as Paul’s Pigeons 
fails to win an allusion to their famous school 
situated near where Threadneedle Street now 
runs. 

During the past two years much interest has 
been focused on the first Elizabethan Age; and 
of that age, with all its ‘far-stretched greatness’, 
its ‘pride, cruelty and ambition’, who could be 
more typical than he who, while a prisoner in 
the Tower, penned his unforgettable apostrophe 
to death? Philip Edwards, in his compact, well- 
planned study, suggests that ‘we need a word of 
richer meaning than Fortune to account for 
the vicissitudes of Ralegh’s life’, but offers no 
alternative word. Perhaps a phrase might 
serve: ‘the man himself’. Unlike Philip Hender- 
son, who wrote of Marlowe in the same Men and 
Books Series, Mr. Edwards rejects the oft- 


| repeated charge of Ralegh’s atheism, and is 


sceptical about the very existence of ‘the school 
of night’. 

The earlier Elizabethans delighted in gar- 
lands of all kinds; and many Elizabethans of 
today will delight in the Elizabethan Garland 
which Dr. A. L. Rowse has fashioned with that 
nice balancing of ease with erudition which his 
admirers have learned to expect from him. 
There seems to be a sort of fraternal quality 
in his affection for the first Elizabeth; it is 
tolerant, amused, not over-indulgent, yet in its 
essence loyal. This it is which makes the Eliza- 
bethan chapters the most rewarding in a book 
rich in rememberable things. 

Dr. Rowse has also recently translated, anno- 
tated, and carried as far as D-day, 1944, the 
History of France which the late M. Lucien 
Romier did not live to complete. In a footnote 
his allegiance to Gloriana peeps out again: he 


will not allow it to be said that Catherine de 
Médicis was a more humane woman than 
Elizabeth I. 

In his interesting book on Poets and Mystics 
E. I. Watkin covers a wide field, ranging from 
Dame Julian of Norwich to Ruth Pitter. He 
proves incidentally, if proof were needed, that, 
though every great poet may not be a mystic, 
every great mystic is necessarily in some degree 
a poet. Even the lachrymose and ejaculatory 
Margery Kempe obeys this natural law, as when 
the tinnitus from which she suffered becomes 
‘the voys of a lityl bryd whech is callyd a reed- 
brest’ singing ‘ful merily often tymes in her 
ryght ere’. 

Dr. Mario Pei’s Story of English is written from 
a purely American angle, for American readers 
not of the most discriminating type. This may 
explain, though it can hardly be said to excuse, 
the quite incredible errors with which its pages, 
particularly in the early section, are peppered. 
With what surprise would Julius Caesar have 
learned that when he ‘reconnoitred on British 
soil as early as 54 B.c.’ he established ‘friendly 
[sic] contacts with British chieftains’ ; Benjamin 
Franklin, too, might have been taken aback to 
see the elegant phrase ‘snug as a bug in a rug’ 
(used by him in a letter to Miss G. Shipley in 
1772) ascribed to Rudyard Kipling. To Kip- 
ling Dr. Pei also assigns ‘without benefit of 
clergy’, though by a fine meiosis he remarks that 
it was ‘used before his time’. After this we can 
take calmly the proposition that ‘intoxicated’ is 
an Anglo-Saxon euphemism for ‘drunk’. 

We are on very different ground in Professor 
Richard Foster Jones’s Triumph of the English 
Language, a masterly, closely documented, and 
most stimulating Survey of Opinions concerning the 
Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to the 
Restoration. He drops no Grand Inquisitor’s tear 
because the classical tongues and the spirit in- 
forming them ‘have all but disappeared’; he 
does, however, remind us ‘that if we listen 
historically to the voices all around us we can 
detect in them unmistakable echoes of an 
earlier day’. Many influences have combined 
to produce what some scholars still regard as a 
vast intellectual eclipse, among them the Puri- 
tan prejudice against Greek and Latin as being 
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the languages of ‘the carnal man’. We may at 
least be grateful both for the sake of Cambridge 
and King Edward VI that Sir John Cheke did 
not succeed in imposing upon either of them his 
own particular system of ‘sirnplifide spelin’. 

De Quincey continues to exercise a powerful 
magnetic ‘pull’ upon the minds of American 
scholars, and John E. Jordan’s analysis of that 
strange man in the character of literary critic 
will be of interest and value to all students of 
English literary criticism during the first de- 
cades of the nineteenth century. It is spaciously 
planned, liberally documented, and free from 
irritating tricks of style or method. 

The British Council and the National Book 
League, continuing their informative series of 
condensed biographies, Writers and Their Work, 
have now sponsored a life of Coleridge by Kath- 
leen Raine. It is sometimes a little hazardous to 
invite a modern poet to assess the personality 
and achievement of some august défunt: but in 
this instance the experiment has justified those 
by whom it was made. An excellent biblio- 
graphy and a good reproduction of Peter Van- 
dyke’s rather adenoidal early portrait are 
added for full measure. 

Some deeds which piety performs might by 
another sort of piety be wished undone. Such is 
the rescue from the forgotten files of Good Words 
of Anthony Trollope’s rather feeble novel, The 
Two Heroines of Plumplington. The old formula is 
here, and so are some of the old ingredients; but 
this is not the old Barsetshire pudding. The 
spice has been left out. 

When Miss Irma Rantavaara of Helsinki was 
granted a Rockefeller Foundation Scholarship 
in 1947 she decided to concentrate her research 
work upon the Bloomsbury School—a bold 


Recent Reading 


decision on the part ofone comparatively remote 

both in time and place from that remarkable 

congeries of gifted people. Rightly perceiving 
that the dominant figure was that of Virginia 

Woolf, she allowed her thesis to develop into 

a study of that figure, and so produced an 

admirable piece of sensitive and percipient 

analysis. 

In his little book on The Writers’ Trade L. A.G. 
Strong tells us gloomily that all his experience 
‘points to the need of first providing for shelter, 
food and clothing by some means other than 
writing if one hopes to make writing one’s 
career’. Any aspirant who, having been warned, 
is stout-hearted enough to by-pass the warning 
would do well to acquire this guide to an exact- 
ing yet incomparably fascinating craft. 

D.M:.S. 
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The Writers’ Trade, by L. A. G. Srronc. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Reprints, New Editions, Books 
of Reference 


aN excellent and remarkably cheap new 
translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, entitled 
Artistotle on the Art of Fiction (Cambridge, 6s.), 
has been made by L. J. Potts, with notes and 
an introduction which traces the history and 
influence of the work. Another notable recent 


translation is that of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 
Everyman’s Library by G. N. Garmonsway 
(Dent, 6s.); which, say the publishers, should 
provea valuable newsource-book for the student 
of history who is not a linguist. Two more 
Everyman additions are a selection from The 
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Reprints, New Editions, and Books of Reference 35 


10te Rambler with an introduction by S. C. Roberts early editions of the novels, and all the biography 
able (6s.), which contains about half the essays writ- and criticism which has seemed worthy of men- 
ying ten by Johnson for the periodical between _ tion from that of her contemporaries up to 1952. 
inia March 1750 and March 1752; and Everyman’s Handsome production and a large number of 
into Dictionary of Shakespeare Quotations, the latest illustrations distinguish the reprint of Southey’s 
an ‘Reference Library’ volume, compiled by D.C. Life of Nelsonin Macdonald’s Illustrated Classics 
ient Browning and published at 155. (10s. 6d.), edited by E. R. H. Harvey. 
The most recent ‘Arden Shakespeare’ volume From the University Press of Liverpool comes 
\. G. is Titus Andronicus, edited by J. C. Maxwell Five Uncollected Essays by Matthew Arnold, edited 
once (Methuen, 18s.). The text is based on the First by Kenneth Allott (6s.). Three of them about 
Iter, F Quarto of 1594, with the original stage-direc- America, and ‘A Liverpool Address’, are re- 
than tions fully recorded and an introduction which _ printed from The Nineteenth Century, and the fifth, 
mne’s discusses the evidence for date, authorship, and _ on Sainte-Beuve, was written for the ninth edi- 
ned, source, and deals with the play’s relation to tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
ning Shakespeare’s later tragedies. A poet in the unusual role of economist is seen 
cact- The last complete edition of Dekker’s plays in Ezra Pound’s A B C of Economics, first pub- 
appeared eighty years ago. Now Professor lished in 1933, and now appearing in a new 
M.S. Fredson Bowers, of the University of Virginia, edition from Peter Russell at 1os. 6d. 
is editing a new four-volume critical edition of A notable reference book is the ‘library list’ of 
The Complete Dramatic Works, of which VolumeI modern literature published by the Cambridge 
— has recently been published by the Cambridge Press at 10s. 6d. What Shall I Read Next?, by 
255. Press at 355. Many readers will welcome, also F. Seymour Smith, catalogues under classified 
evolu. | from Cambridge, a second, revised edition of headings nearly two thousand recommended 
owse. — Joan Bennett’s excellent introductory study of works published since 1900. It is especially 
Four Metaphysical Poets—Donne, Herbert, useful as an introduction for young readers to 
. nea Vaughan, and Crashaw—which was first pub- _ twentieth-century literature. 
sama lished in 1934 and now reappears, amplified A new dictionary printed in large, clear type 
and modified in the light of recent work, at 15s. _—but correspondingly limited in scope—is the 
Ichieve- Dr. R. W. Chapman is the acknowledged Paragon Dictionary, compiled by John G. Har- 
ae) authority on Jane Austen. Her admirers will be grave and published by Philip & Tacey at 5s. 
half of |B glad to know of his Jane Austen: A Critical Biblio- (limp cloth, 3s. 6d.). 
ue. 25. graphy (Cambridge, 7s. 6d.), which includes all 
TROL- 
sutsch. 
Fin. This Bright, Particular Dove 
75. 6d. I HAVE opened a window on the world 
From this tightly shuttered planet I call Myself, 
And sent forth a raven—oh, flocks of ravens 
That will never return— 
They were not worth bothering with anyway. 
But this dove that I send out now, 
Coral-toed, snowy-breasted, 
This bright, particular dove that I incubated 
cle for In the warm enclosed unshaken heart of my planet, 
hould Will return to me in her own good time, I know it, 
udent Will return from somewhere, somehow, at some time or another, 
more Bearing in her beak the olive branch 
n The 


To prove I have made my peace 


€ 


To return with the fulfilment 
With a promise of the future, 
With a future of fulfilment, 


And trampling the animals underfoot, I stand by the window 
To await her return from the world I have made my peace with. 
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This Bright, Particular Dove 


With the unknown world outside this shuttered planet 

That moves, like a Noah’s Ark across the waters, 

Through blinding, blundering space in celestial darkness, 
Crammed to the roof with incompatible animals 

Whose tolerance is poised on the razor-edge of carnage. 

The threat of their internecine warfare has dispossessed me, 
And peace must be made with the world that lies beyond us. 
So I send out the dove at last, reluctantly, to seek the olive, 


For the Classroom 


Selected List of Recent Books 


of a promise, 


PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


Teaching of English 

Exercises in Good English, by D. W. BARKER. Key to 
Book 2 and Book 3. Macmillan. 45. 

General Knowledge Tests, by Rosert Swann. 
Methuen. 

Précis and Comprehension Practice, by E. L. BLack and 
A. H. Lawtey. University of London Press. 
45. 6d. limp cloth; 5s. 6d. boards. 

Writing English, by D. J. GrAHAM-CAMPBELL. 
Arnold. 8s. 6d. 


Byron’s Dramatic Prose. By G. Witson KniGur. goth 
Byron Foundation Lecture. Nottingham U.P. 
1s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Encyclopedia of Literature. Edited by S. H. 
SremnBerc. In 2 vols. Cassell. 425. each. 

Charles Dickens. By MicuHaet Harrison. Cassell. 215. 

Charles Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph. By Epcar 
Jounson. In 2 vols. Gollancz. 70s. 

Chaucer. By D. S. BREWER. Men and Books Series. 
Longmans. 1os. 6d. 

Conscience and the King. By BERTRAM JosEPH. A Study 
of Hamlet, Chatto. 12s. 6d. 
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Emily Bronté. By Murtet Spark and Derek STAN- 
FORD. Peter Owen. 18s. ‘ 

Ernest Hemingway. By Puitip Younc. Bell. 125. 6d. 

Essays and Studies, 1953. Vol. VI of the new series 
collected for the English Association. Edited by 
GEOFFREY BuLLoucu. Murray. tos. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Edited by JosEpH Barp. The 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
New Series, Vol. XX VI. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. By BARKER Fairey. Cumberlege. 
tos. 6d. 

Gypsy Borrow. By Brian VESEY-FiTzGERALD. Dob- 
son, 155. 

H. G. Wells. By MontcoMErRy Betcion. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Hound and Quarry. By Harotp H. Warts. Essays on 
Modern Writers—Yeats, Eliot, &c. Routledge. 
21s. 

Humanities. By Desmonp MacCartuy. MacGibbon 
& Kee. 155. 

Jane Austen’s Novels. By ANDREW H. WRIGHT. 
Chatto. 16s. 

John Masefield. By Murter Spark. Peter Nevill. 155. 
Letters from Charles Dickens to Angela Burdett-Coutts, 
1841-65. Edited by EpGar JoHnson. Cape. 255. 
Pearl. Edited by E. V. Gorpon. Cumberlege. 12:5. 6d. 
Piers the Plowman. A Critical Edition of the A- 

Version, edited by T. A. Knott and D. C. Fow- 
LER. Cumberlege (Johns Hopkins). 36s. 
Poetic Process. By GEORGE WHALLEY. Routledge. 21s. 


A CONFERENCE arranged by the Association on the 
Teaching of English Grammar was held at the City 
Literary Institute on Saturday, 28 November 1953, 
with Mr. E. Wynne Hickie in the chair. 

In his opening remarks the Chairman said that 
in spite of a general revolt against much of the gram- 
mar teaching of the past, many people still held that 
there must be some rules if only for the purpose of 
breaking them. The English Association had there- 
fore undertaken to produce a simple book of English 
grammar and had entrusted Mr. Alderton Pink 
with the task of compiling it. It was appropriate that 
Mr. Pink himself should open this discussion. 

Mr. Pink said that the old exercises of parsing and 
analysis largely disappeared at the beginning of the 
century; but there were signs of a reaction in favour 
of grammar teacaing of a modified nature. To learn 
to use a language and understand it without gram- 
mar was analogous to the learning of landscape 
painting by imitation without any technique. 
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Selected Letters of Robert Burns. Edited by DELANCEY 
Fercuson. World’s Classics. Oxford. 55. 

Shakespeare’s Use of Learning. By Vinci. K. WHITAKER. 
San Marino, California: Huntington Library. 
$6.50. 

Some Principles of Fiction. By RoBERT LippDELL. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

Style in French Prose. By R. A. Savce. Cumberlege. 
215s. 

The Creative Element. By STEPHEN SPENDER. Hamish 
Hamilton. 155. 

The Dramatic Festivals of Athens. By Str ARTHUR 
PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE. Cumberlege. 50s. 

The French Theatre of Today: an English View. By 
Harotp Hosson. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

The Globe Restored. By C. WALTER Hopces. Benn. 50s. 

The Haunted Man: A Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By Puiuip Linpsay. Hutchinson. 16s. 

The Letters of Samuel Johnson. Edited by R. W. 
Cuapman. In 3 vols. Cumberlege. £6. 6s. 

The Modern Writer and His World. By G. S. FRASER. 
Verschoyle. 16s. 

The Oxford Book of English Talk. Edited by JAMES 
SUTHERLAND. Cumberlege. 18s. 

The Triumph of the English Language. By RicHARD 
Foster Jones. Cumberlege. 30s. 

Theatre. By Harotp Hosson. Burke. 21s. 

W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore: their Correspondence, 
1901-37. Edited by Ursuta Routledge. 
205. 


Language was a tool of thought requiring some train- 
ing in its use; and grammar was necessary for the 
study of foreign languages. He would not advocate 
the teaching of grammar for its own sake; it should 
be the grammar of function, without any elaborate 
classification. He invited opinions as to the best age 
and most suitable place for grammar teaching; 
whether, for example, it should be taught in Primary 
or Secondary Modern Schools. Much of the written 
work could be dispensed with, and he strongly advo- 
cated the use of standard terminology based on the 
IQII report. 

A lively discussion followed. Mr. P. J. Harris 
(Owen’s School) questioned the necessity of teach- 
ing any English grammar at all below Sixth Form 
level. Mrs. McWilliam, on the other hand, was in 
favour of teaching it in the Primary Schools; it 
would cultivate an orderly mind and was valuable 
as an end in itself. 

Miss M. Kennedy (Eltham Hill School) expressed 
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a doubt as to the possibility of obtaining general 
agreement on grammatical terminology, though it 
might be possible in an individual school. 

Miss Calverley (Ilford Co. Boys’) asked why Son- 
nenschein had been allowed to go out of print. She 
was in favour of grammar for scholars of the future. 

Mr. Murphy (Sloane School) thought that in dis- 
carding grammar teaching we had thrown out the 
baby with the bath water; the result was a degree 
of what he called ‘Literary Spivery’. One must have 
an accepted terminology. Miss Mather (Wokingham 
Co. School) supported this last point. 


The question of grammar in the Secondary 
Modern Schools was discussed by several speakers, 
Mrs. McWilliam claiming that there must be some in- 
telligent children in these schools who had aright toit. 

Mr. Pink gave certain instances where a know- 
ledge of grammar was necessary to understand cor- 
rectness of usage, and Miss Percival contended that 
style and grammar were closely connected. 

Among other points raised in the general discus- 
sion were the advantages of a foreign language (e.g. 
Latin) for teaching grammatical principles, and the 
influence of American usage upon English. 


Association Notes 


On Friday, 23 October 1953, a highly successful 
poetry recital was given in the Alliance Hall by Mr. 
James McKechnie with Sir George Rostrevor 
Hamilton in the chair. A large audience cordially 
appreciated Mr. McKechnie’s dramatic reading of 
poems both serious and gay. 


On Saturday, 21 November last, Mr. G. Wilson 
Knight lectured in the Alliance Hall on ‘Shake- 
speare’s Vision of British Royalty’. Dr. F. S. Boas 
was in the chair. 

Mr. Wilson Knight said that if we were asked to 
state simply the reason for Shakespeare’s inexhausti- 
ble and world-wide appeal, we might say that Shake- 
speare gives us a royal world. England to him is a 
‘royal throne of kings’, ‘a sceptred isle’. For him 
royalty, with its strong Christian connotations, repre- 
sents a positive and self-sufficing value. We have to 
distinguish man and office; Richard II is a faulty 
man, but as his tragedy closes down on him, his 
royalty flowers. The central purpose of great drama 
throughout the ages has been to explode the false, in 
man or his society, and to attune both to true king- 
ship, or royalty; there is a vast general meaning in 
Hamlet’s words 

The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 
Macbeth’s vision of the ‘child crowned, with a tree 
in his hand’ is a symbol of culture and humanity 
completed, and reveals the destiny of England, and of 
more than that: it is a vision of royalty enduring in 
time and expanding in space. Royalty is authority, 
sunk deep in spiritual dimensions; and as the spiritu- 
ality deepens, so the expansion widens. Royalty is 
poetry incarnate, and in action; in Christian terms 
it shadows the advent of Christ in power. Shake- 
speare, like other great poets from Isaiah to Dante, 
is thinking of his own country in his own time; but 


like them, he renders both eternally symbolic. Our 
world labours for justice, royalty, and peace; the 
royal principle must not be equated simply with the 
State; it is both State and Church; an intermediary 
between the nation and God. In our system the 
Crown functions symbolically or poetically. There is 
no contradiction between royalty and democracy; 
there can be no true royalty without the blessings 
of freedom. We are all very far from perfection; 
that is why we act what we cannot be. In the great 
protagonists of drama, Greek or Shakespearian, we 
see our own highest eternal selves; and these we 
symbolize in our own constitution by royalty. In 
Masefield’s King Cole the bedraggled and unhappy 
circus takes on, to the magic music of the wandering 
and ghostly king, a golden splendour. If we cannot 
resolve all our conflicts we must at least imagine a 
dimension in which they are to be resolved. Such is 
the Crown. Drama is our finest medium for truth; 
that truth is only conjured into being by a willing 
suspension of disbelief; a ‘let’s pretend’. This is 
why Shakespeare’s work is so royally alive in our 
time. 


The Association contributed to the 37th Confer- 
ence of Educational Associations, which was held in 
the College for Distributive Trades in Charing Cross 
Road, when Dr. W. O. Lester Smith lectured on 
The Grammar School. The chair was taken by Dr. 
R. L. James, Headmaster of Harrow School. 

The lecturer, quoting J. L. Paton, urged that, if 
education was to advance, co-operation was needed 
rather than conflict; it was important for education 
to ‘avoid the smoke and dust of controversy’. 

The Grammar School was one of our oldest 
national institutions, to be valued as such; yet it was 
not a mere medieval survival but, like Parliament, 
had through the centuries met challenges, sur- 
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mounted crises, and changed with the times. It came 
through the disruptive period of the Reformation so 
successfully that there were soon complaints that it 
was overstocking the professions. 

Under the Education Act of 1902 the energy of 
Local Authorities vastly expanded the number and 
size of Grammar Schools which, to judge by the 
keen demand for admission, are now more highly 
esteemed and more successful than ever. The provi- 
sion of alternative forms of Secondary Schools was a 
challenge, but the Grammar School had sufficient 
vitality to face it, and was in fact in increasing 
demand. It stood for loyalty to certain standards of 
learning, and it was important to ensure that these 
were not lost. 

Dr. Lester Smith exploded the legend that the late 
Michael Sadler had been opposed to Morant’s con- 
ception of the Grammar School; it was merely that 
he thought there should be other kinds of schools for 
pupils for whom academic education was unsuitable. 

The Grammar School represented an existing 
tradition of proven value, and that largely accounted 


Tue Secretary renews her request for the return of 
any of the following publications that are out of 
rint: 
Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 345 
35> 37-40, 42, 43, 45-51, 53, 57, 59, and the 
Presidential Address for 1943. 
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for its adoption as the main type of secondary educa- 
tion in 1902. Now alongside it would come the alter- 
native kinds of secondary education required by the 
Education Act of 1944. The Grammar School would 
have to adapt itself to the role of being one of the 
sources, and not the sole source, of secondary educa- 
tion. Its distinctive characteristics in its new role, 
so the Ministry of Education suggested, would be: 
(a) the length of the course (11-18) ; (4) its scholarly 
treatment; (c) its stern intellectual discipline. An 
essential feature should be a strong Sixth Form. 
There was never a greater need for Grammar Schools 
with such characteristics than now; a society that 
did not value trained intelligence was doomed. 


The English Association folder, stating the aims 
and activities of the Association with details of 
publications, &c., and revised prices, has been 
brought up to date, and reprinted. Copies may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary (a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope should be enclosed 
with the application). 


English, Nos. 1, 28-32, 34, 35- 
Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, 
vii, viii, xix—xxvi. 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon will be held on Saturday, 12 June, at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s new hall, when the Presidential Address ‘On Learning to 
Write’ will be given in the morning by Mr. Charles Morgan. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1954 Summer number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach him not 
later than Friday, 14 May. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
aid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 2s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


*6OR BOOCKSE+ 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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The Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship 


President! MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


For particulars and details of all activities please send 3d. stamp to 
The Clerk to the Fellowship, Miss Dilys M. Turner, 16 Heaton Road, Withington, Manchester, 20. 


SPRING 1954 
AUDITIONS AND AWARDS 


London: Week ending 10 April. Miss WENDY HILLER. 
Other Centres: Dr. O. C. de C. ELLIS, 6 March, Manchester; 13 March, Southport; 20 March, 
Blackburn; 27 March, Preston; 29 March, Barnsley; 1 April, Rotherham; 2-3 April, Sheffield; 
10 April, Chorley; 24 April, Cleveleys; 1 May, Bolton; 8 May, Huddersfield: 15 May, Bournemouth; 
22 May, Wallesey. 


1. The New Syllabus in Mime (Summary only): 
NOTES: Friends, whether or not under examination, may help to build up scenes. 
There are marks for ingenuity as well as for execution. 
There are no age limits. 


Improvisation: For Gold Medal only. Ten minutes solitude between the setting of the theme 
and its performance. 


Set Pieces: Either solo mime (the presence of companions being indicated) or mimed partici- 
pation in a concerted scene. 


Own Choices: Complete freedom—abstraction, fantasy, realism, human, animal, &c., &c., alone 
or in concert. 
Accompaniment of silence, music, story telling, recitation, &c., &c. 


inutes 
AWARDS: Own Choice Set Theme Set Theme 


Primary . - ay al 2 Child rises, fails to don too small a 
blouse. Clock strikes. School has 
Started. Weeps. 
JUNIOR: Secondary . , 2 Either M. puts baby to bed, or F. 
goes off to business. 
Bronze Medal . 24 The candidate is crowned. Fantasy 
or Realism. 
Primary . ; : The'family returns to a locked house. 
SENIOR: Secondary . 2 (Andersen) or Drake 
Silver Medal . < ae 23 In the Temple or Blasted Heath. 
Primary 24 Here isan S.O.S. (for the candidate). 
ADULT: Secondary . . 2 3 Ulysses and the Cyclops or Romeo or 
. Juliet in the Tomb Scene. 


Gold Medal . ~ 3 5 War in Heaven or Fire! or Disaster. 

2. The Hulbert Examinations in the Recital of Noble Verse and Prose. 
3. The Irene Vanbrugh Examinations in Dramatic Speech. 

and for the examinations in 
4. Choral Speaking. 
5. Story-Telling. 
6. Reading Aloud. 
7. Public Speaking. 


64 pp. Handbook (3d. postage). Speech-practice book \s. 6d. Choral-Speech 5s. For English Undefiled Ss. 
Poetic Technique 7s. 6d. and 5s. and many volumes of poetry (3s. 6d. and 5s.) and creative imagination 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 


G. M. Trevelyan: A Layman’s Love of i 
Ss. 
Charles Morgan: The Burning Glass 9s. 6d. 
T. S. Eliot: The Confidential Clerk 10s. 6d. 
Ezra Pound: Literary Essays 30s. 


C. S. Lewis: English Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century 30s. 


Aldous Huxley: Doors of Perception 6s. 


Kathleen Nott: The Emperor’s Clothes 18s. 
R. Gittings: John Keats: The Living Year 16s. 


Evelyn Hardy: Thomas Hardy 25s. 
E. E. Cummings: Six Nonlectures 24s. 
V. H. Collins: One Word and Another 7s. 6d. 
Rayner Unwin: The Rural Muse 15s. 
Matthew Arnold: Reynard Library 26s. 
Sara Hutchinson: Letters 42s. 
James Stephens: Collected Poems 15s. 
Percy Muir: English Children’s Books 42s. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY Fam 3601-5 


HEFFER'S 


A CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


John Keats: 
The Living Year 


ROBERT GITTINGS 
This book has been hailed throughout the 


national press as the most important study 
of Keats to appear for many years. It con- 
centrates on the one year when all his 
greatest work was done, revealing for the 
first time many of the details of his daily 
life, and showing how they were trans- 
muted in his poetry. 
‘Keats asa man, in his strength and weakness, 
perhaps emerges more clearly from this book 
than from any previous study.’—The Times. 
‘In all the Keatsian library to appear in the 
last fifty years, this is one of the most exciting 
and significant books.’ 

Joanna Richardson, B.B.C. 


Illustrated. 16s, 


THE POETRY BOOKSHELF 
Edited by James Reeves 


Selected Poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


‘With its useful notes, its model introduction, 
its handy pocket size, and its modest price, 
this will be the standard edition of Hopkins’s 
poems for all but the scholar-specialist.’— 
English. 6s. 


Selected Poems of 
John Clare 


Clare’s greatness as a poet has often been 
overlooked owing to his vast and unequal 
output. This selection shows him at his 
best in all his moods; with a penetrating 
biographical and critical introduction. 
7s. 6d. 
Also available: 


Selected Poems of 


D. H. Lawrence. 4s. 
John Donne. 4s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 
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Novels of the Evghteen-Forties 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 
(Reader in English Literature, University of London) 


The novels of the eighteen-forties gain from being seen in relation to each other, 
to their time, and to their first readers. Part I of this book discusses general 
characteristics such as the range of subject-matter, attitudes towards topics of the 
day, the effects of serial publication. While many minor novels are drawn upon, 
the emphasis throughout is on major novels, some of which are shown in a new 
light. Four are chosen as representative and examined at length: Dombey and Son, 
Mary Barton, Vanity Fair, and Fane Eyre. 21s. net 
To be published this Spring 


The first volume in a new series for young people 
OXFORD MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


English Fables and Fairy Storwes 


By JAMES REEVE. Illustrated by JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE 


James Reeve, poet and critic, now becomes a story-teller. His collection of 
English fairy tales and folk tales has in it all the vigour of the English country- 
man who has told these stories for centuries around the fireside. Eight coloured 
plates. 12s. 6d. net 


Titles to follow in the series include 


Sagas and Folk Tales of Ireland 


By EILEEN O’FAOLAIN 


Folk Tales and Legends of Scotland 


By BARBARA KER WILSON 


* 


English Idioms 


AND HOW TO USE THEM 
By W. McMORDIE. Revised by R. c. GOFFIN. Third edition. 8s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Dramatic 
Works of Thomas 
Dekker (1) 


EDITED BY 
FREDSON BOWERS 
A new definitive edition to be com- 
pleted in four volumes. This first 
contains The Shoemakers’ Holiday, 
Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, Sa- 
tiromaster, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 


Dekker’s addition to Sir Thomas 
More. 35s. net 


Richard ITI 
THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


The twenty-eighth play in the series, 
edited, with introduction, staged 
history, notes and glossary, by JOHN 
DOVER WILSON. net 


What Shall I Read 
Next? 
F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


An annotated list of 2,000 books 
published since 1900, By the author 
of An English Library. 0s. 6d. net 


Three Voices of Poetry 
T. S. ELIOT 


Mr Eliot’s National Book League 
Annual Lecture given in ‘November 
and subsequently broadcast. 

3s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Charles 
Morgan 


THE BURNING GLASS 
With a long preface 
‘On Power over Nature’ 


In Mr. Morgan’s third play, a scientist 
has thrust upon him by a discovery a 
gigantic power, military and civil, and 
a corresponding responsibility. A prob- 
lem of conscience and high controversy 
is fought out in a personal drama of 
suspense. 9s. 6d. 


Pamela 
Johnson 
CORINTH HOUSE 


With an essay on 
‘The Future of Prose Drama’ 


This play tells of an ex-headmistress 
who once failed to temper justice with 
mercy, and of her victim, now grown up, 
who in revenge tries to destroy the older 
woman’s reason. 10s. 6d. 


James Stephens 
COLLECTED POEMS 


This new edition contains all the poems 
first collected in one volume in 1926, and 
now embodying some textual changes 
made later by the author, with later 
poems added, some of which have not 
previously appeared in book form. 15s. 


Dr. Edith Sitwell 


GARDENERS AND 
ASTRONOMERS 


‘This new collection of 18 poems will 
set the seal on Dr. Sitwell’s reputation. 
She now emerges as one of the greatest 
poets of this century.” LEONARD CLARK 
(Yorkshire Post). 8s. 6d. 


N 


